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I.—Forzten Poxrrics. 


THe Gaya Punch of the 9th December says that it is nothing but Gara Posto, 

The Sultan and the British Gov- Unreasonable partiality on the part of the Christian Deo. 9th, 1896. 
ernment. missionaries in Europe to expostulate with the Sultan 
for not ro his Christian subjects to keep arms. The Sultan has pro- 
hibited his Christian subjects from keeping arms on the same ground on which the 
ssion of arms by its Indian subjects has been prohibited by the British 
overnment. The missionaries should know that the Sultan| gives free permis- 


sion to Christian pilgrims to visit their holy places in Asia Minor, while the 
British Government 


revents Musalman pilgrims from visiting their holy pla 
at Mecca and Medina. bile Bae 1ting their holy places 


2. Referring to the Armenian question, the Datnik-o-Samachar Chandrika panae-o-Samacun 
of the 12th December observes that there is at _°HA™DBE4 
present no likelihood of a great European war ~~’ 18 
taking place and consequently no chance of the Sultan declaring a jehad. The 

British Government should not, however, ignore or disregard the feeling of 

sacred veneration entertained by the Indian Musalmans towards the Sultan of 

Turkey. The Indian Musalmans are loyal subjects of Her Majesty the Queen- 

Empress, and will ever remain so. But the Sultan is the bes of the Musalmans, 


and the British Government, which rules over sixty millions of Musalmans, 
should not be vindictive towards him. 


3. Mr. Gladstone’s kind nature, says the Mihir-o-Sudhakar of the 14th Mrnm-o-SupRaxaR, 
Mr. Gladstone and the Turkish December, has led him to take up the cause of the Deo 14th, 1896. 
situation. Armenian rebels who are subjects of a foreign 
Power. But did the old humane statesman ever take the trouble to enquire into 
the condition of the people of India, England’s principal dependency and the 
brightest jewel in the English Crown? Did not, moreover, this old philanthrop- 
ist show his unwillingness to give effect to the resolution of the House of 
Commons requiring the holding of simultaneous Civil Service examinations in 
England and India? In a minute penned by Sir David Barbour as Financial 
Secretary to the Government of India, that officer clearly demonstrated that 
while the average earnings of an Indian amounted to Rs. 20 per annum, his 
expenditure for barely keeping body and soul together amounted to Rs. 30 per 
annum. Did Mr. Gladstone ever bestow even a passing thought upon what this 
state of things meant and was likely to lead to, and how to remedy the evil? 
Did Mr. Gladstone ever feel any promptings of conscience and enquire why 
India, which had been only a century before the richest country on earth, was, 
under European statesmanship guided by an old and experienced minister like 
himself, fast approaching ruin and bankruptcy, plunging its people in poverty 
and famine? Probably the old statesman’s A so has become less elastic 
with age, and being fully occupied with Armenia could not travel so far as India. 
He is therefore spending it wholly upon the Armenians by madly wishing for 
the destruction of the Turkish empire, and has left the people of India to shift 
for themselves as best they can after paying twenty-four crores of rupees 
annually to the Secretary of State for the maintenance of his office. All praise 
to Mr. Gladstone’s humanity and statesmanship. 
The Turk has been ruling over European Turkey for five centuries. If 
Mr. Gladstone disputes the Turk’s right to be in Europe after he has been there 
for five centuries, cannot Halil Riafaat Pacha with greater reason call in 
question the Englishman’s right to be in India after only a hundred years’ 
occupation of the country ? 7 : 
Mr. Gladstone is working incessantly for the destruction of the Turkish 
empire on the plea that Turkish soldiers killed Armenians. But 1s the Turkish 
Government to blame if some innocent Armenians have been killed in the 
attempt to put down an Armenian insurrection and restore order? Were not 
many innocent men killed in India in the attempts to put down the riots at 
Shambazar, at Azimgarh, at Rangoon, at Yeola, at Bombay and at Dhulia? 
; paper says :— 
~ ore 7 The Armenians are not only rich and powerful, mum-o-Supnacan. 
The Armenian question. but they enjoy independence in every res ect in 
the fullest measure. They have educational institutions of their own «nd a free 
press. It is true the Sultan, some years ago, had to interdict tho publication of 


The Armenian question. 


DalINIK-0-SaMaCHAR 
CHANDRIKA, 


Dec, 16th, 1895, 
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a work named ‘History of the invasion of Armenia by the Arab;’ but what 
Government will not Aa the publication of seditious books? It is there. 
fore wholly a misrepresentation on the part of the Christian missionaries in 
Armenia and the so-called Christian philanthropists that the Armenians are a 
poor and down-trodden people. It is the Armenian missionaries who are solely 
at the root of the present mischief in Armenia. It is mer who have been 
for along time inciting the Armenians to a rebellion. If Europe had been 
governed to-day by Christian missionaries, as it was in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, there is no knowing to what the Armenian troubles would 
have led. It is fortunate that the missionaries do not now rule the destinies of 
European empires. 
ven admitting that the Turks and Kurds committed oppressions upon the 
Armenians, what of that? Do not the Russians, a Christian people themselves, 
commit even at the present day the direst oppressions upon Christian exiles in 
Siberia? And has Mr. Gladstone forgotten how he himself and his followers 
rejoiced over the treatment of eight thousand ‘Turks by the Russians in 1881, 
and over the massacres and oppressions by Russian Generals in 1877? 
5. The following is taken from the Datntk-o-Samuchar Chandrika of the 
16th December :— | ) 
Lord Salisbury is a prestige-monger. He is for 
increasing England’s prestige in all quarters of the globe. In America he is 
challenging Venezue!la toa war; but he has to humour the United States by 
flattery. In Africa British prestige, it seems, has been maintained by sending 
troops against Coomasie in order to take revenge upon Ashantee. But Germany, 
France and Italy must be conciliated and % 3 in good humour. Among the 
European Powers it is Belgium alone whom Lord Salisbury can dare to bully 
and brow-beat. 
In Asia British prestige has had its victims in Burma, Manipur, and lately 


British prestige. 


in Chitral. But ill-feeling against Kussia must be cherished in secret and not 


allowed to find expression. Against France, too, nothing, but empty bragging 
must be indulged in. Russia and France have secured a firm footing in China. 
Germany, also, has not been inactive in the same quarter. Russia has main- 
tained its own 27d in the Pamirs, and Lord Salisbury has consoled himself and 
defended British prestige in that matter by merely making a blustering speech, 
and declaring to the world that the British Government fears nobody. Could 
Russia, France and Germany suppress their laughter at this conduct of the 
English Premier? They certainly are not the Powers to be frightened by empty 
brag. How did Lord Salisbury maintain British prestige in China and Japan? 

It is easy to be hard upon Turkey. But even to be hard upon Turkey 
requires the help of other Powers. Can England do anything single-handed 
against Turkey? But it will be remembered that Russia single-handed did 
with Turkey as she pleased. The fact is that a parade of British prestige is made 
only in England’s dealings with weaker powers. France occupied Madagascar; 
Lord Salisbury remained silent. But he would not have remained silent: if 
Belgium had taken Madagascar. Russia extended its influence in China and 


_ France in Siam. But, fortunately, in these cases British prestige did not suffer. 


2 yews have suffered if China had advanced towards Burma, or Siam towards 
ndia. 

British prestige, however, received a severe shock in Chitral. And how 
could Lord Salisbury or his worthy nephew, Mr. Balfour, bear it? Mr. Balfour, 
a thorough-going Tory, and even a more thorough-going prestige-monger than 
his renowned uncle, haughtily declared that as the British empire rested solely 
upon British prestige, the loss of that prestige in Chitral meant the loss of the 
British empire in India, as if Lord Rosebery had sealed the fate of the Indian 
empire by proposing the evacuation of Chitral, and Lord Salisbury had saved 
it by retaining that petty frontier State in British possession. Thus it is only 
in Chitral and Burma, Khelat and Swat, that British prestige needs enhance- 
ment by an exhibition of prowess. Against Russia, France, Germany and the 
United States, British prestige must be maintained by flattery and submission. 

But is it really upon such prestige that British empire rests?’ Did 
Wellington maintain British prestige against France by means like these? Has 
British prestige increased since the time of Wellington? Lord Roberts is not, 
to be sure, a greater General than the victor of Waterloo. ) 
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Prestige is certainly a thing to be held in respect, and the Indians feel 
themselves honoured in England’s = . But is the prestige which England 
now hankers after ‘worth the name a matter of fact, England’s prestige in 
Europe is fast declining. Europe cares little for England, and America heaps 
insults upon her. To make a > pach of power before the weak, and to hold 
one’s head low before the powerful are not the essential characteristics of that 
something which is known as prestige. To justify its title of king of the forest 
the lion must fight not a deer or a hare, but a tiger or an elephant, and it would 
only — ridicule if it measured its power against a poor creature like a hare 
or @ deer. 

_ Prestige can be maintained only by walking in the path of virtue and 
justice. he occupation of Chitral did not redound to British prestige. That 
prestige would have been enhanced if Chitral had been evacuated. British 
ory would be enhanced if the people of India were kept pleased and con- 


tented, while an exhibition of prowess was made only against the great European 
Powers. | 


Il.—Home ADMINISTRATION, 
(a)— Police. 


6. A correspondent of the Som Prakash of the 9th December says that a 

: leopard has made its appearance in Halisahar, within 

PR Prva in the 24-Parginss the Naihati Municipality in the 24-Purganas district, 

| and has been killing and mauling cattle. The 
municipality and the local police are taking ro steps to kill the animal. 

7. The Vikrampur of the 12th December complains of the prevalence of 

theft in Gaodia, Chachurtala, and Sanihati in Vik- 
PO = apaaas of theft in the Dacca rampur in the Dacca district, and requests the police 
and the chaukidars to keep a sharp look out. 

8. A correspondent of the Banganivasi of the 13th December complains 
of the prevalence of thefts and dacoities in villages 
within the jurisdiction of the Gopalpur police- 
station in the Mymensingh district. Local investi- 
gations are not held by the police in most of the cases. eae 

9. The Pratkar of the 13th December says that though carts in the 

Murshidabad district, which occasionally carry pas- 
PR ey es in the Murshi- sengers from the mufassal to Berhampore are not 
, - liable to the municipal tax, the police exact bribes 

from their drivers by threatening to get them made liable to the tax. These 

exactions are most largely committed in the stables near the Telgaria tank 

close to the Khagra thana and near the Sambhu Mill. 

10. The Hitavadi of the 13th December learns from the Sansodhini news- 

paper that, on the occasion of the last Kartik 

The police and the pilgrims to Purnima, the police extorted bribes varying from 

re Chittagong one to two annas from each pilgrim to Chandra- 

sekhar in the Chittagong district. Oppessions of 

this nature can be easily proved. But the authorities are indifferent in. the 

matter. It is hoped that the Magistrate of Chittagong will take steps to prevent 
such oppression of poor pilgrims. 

iLe So long, eel. the Sanjivant of the 14th December, Police Super- 

intendentships were monopolised by the uneducated 

The proposed change in the and otherwise unprovided for relations of big Euro- 

— of Police Superinten- pean Officials or other influential Europeans in this 

| country. But a change is going to be introduced 

in the police department, by virtue of which Police Superintendents will, in 

future, be recruited in England and will draw higher pay. The Government 

seems to have no want of money, when it has to increase the pay of European 

officials, but it pleads eternal want of pence whenever it 18 called upon to carry 
out some necessary reform in the internal administration of the country. 

12. A correspondent of the Chinsura Vartabaha ot the 15th December 

| writes that on the 11th idem there was a dacoity 

Dacoities in Hooghly. in the house of one Ruplal Patoar of Chandanpur, 


a Village in the Hooghly district. ‘The dacoits mustered about 14 or 15 men 


Prevalence of thefts and dacoities 
in the Mymensingh district. 


Som Prakasa, 
Dec, 9th, 1895. 
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Dacca GaZETTE, 
Dec. 16th, 1895. 


HIralsHl, 
Deo. 17th, 1895. 


Dacoa GAZETTE, 
Dec, 9th, 1895. 


CHarv MIR, 
Dec, 10th, 1895. 
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strong. The men of the village were away from their homes at that night on 
the occasion of a marriage Goaral in a distant village. The dacoits ili-treated 
the inmates of the house and carried away a large amount of valuables. Within 
the last five or six months there have been no less than six dacoities in the 
villages of Rajhat, Khuchkia Bagan, Bholo, Kajidanga, &c., &c., all in the 
Hooghly district. But strange to say the offenders have not been arrested in 
a single case. What is the police doing? Formerly police officers from Hoogh} 


went their rounds in the above villages. But that practice has now been dis. 
continued. ' 


18. The Dacca Gazette of the 16th December says that though anybod 


who bathes or washes clothes or domestic utensi 

The illegal use of the municipal ynder a municipal hydrant makes himself liable to 
=" by the Dacca town con- J .nishment under the Bengal Municipal Act, the 
Bases town constables use with impunity the public 

taps adjoining their respective lines, not spe: f for bathing, but for all sorts of 
domestic purposes, to the great vexation of other people, who come to draw water 
from the taps. Lately the Secretary of the Dacca Municipality requested the 
Police Inspector to punish departmentally a certain constable whom the Secre- 
tary had found bathing under a public tap. The Inspector deputed a Head- 
Constable to make an enquiry into the matter, but the Head-Constable reported 
that the charge was false and had been made by the Secretary from a vindic- 
tive motive, inasmuch as a servant of his had been sent up by the police for 
a violation of some provision of Act V. ‘The police enquiry —- thus proved 
abortive, the Secretury laid a regular charge against the offender, who was 
fined Rs. 5. Since the conviction in this case, however, the police have been 
losing no opportunity to put in operation Act V against the tenants of the 
Kazi Saheb, he gentleman who, as Honorary Magistrate, punished the constable. 


14. Great isthe glory of the Indian police, observes the Hitaishi of the 


oe 17th December. They do not preserve the public 
ome Speen poveee. peace, but break it. They are very clever in getting 
up false cases and wreaking their vengeance on their victims. They lose no 


opportunity to gratify their passions at the cost of those who may chance to 
come under their power. That this should be the case is not at all strange, 
when we bear in mind that the generality of p»lice officers in this country are 
illiterate, ill-treated and ill-paid. (The Government knows this, but does not 
care to improve the sfatus of the native police officers by paying them higher 
salaries and appointing them to high posts in the police service. The Govern- 
ment will never cease patronising the unemployed relations of high European 
officials by giving them highly paid appointments in that service. 


(b)— Working of the Courts. 


15. Mr. Luttman-Johnson’s unqualified praise of the Honorary Magistrates 

3 _ of the Dacca district, says the Dacca Gazette of the 

Pay 4 Rage nei A Magistrates in Oth December, shews how ignorant the officials are 

about the internal condition of native society. 

No one will deny that there are honorable mien among the Honorary Magis- 

trates, but it is equally undeniable that many devils in human shape fill 

the Honorary Benches. The doings of some of these latter men are really 
astounding. 

The Dacca Prakash and the Vikrampur have openly called in question 
the probity of some Honorary Magistrates of the district, but the authorities do 
not seem to have taken notice of the charge. Has not Akshaya Babu, Inspec- 
tor of the Dacca Police, heard any rumour about these Magistrates? Such is 


the state of matters in the Dacca Sadar. 1tis no better in Munshiganj and 
Manikgan 


16. 


etahine of Sir Charles Elliott’s proposal to extend the jury system 


iii aie a _. to certain districts in Bengal where it does not 
in Boreal non Jury trial glready prevail, the Charu Mihir of the 10th Dec- 


ember says that the condition of the province as 
regards education having vastly improved since 1885, the year in which Sir 
Rivers Thompson made as 


suivers 1ho imilar proposal, which was not, however, carried out, 
it is high time that there should be an extension of the system. To consider the 
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educational condition of the Mymensingh district alone. Formerly there was 
only.one Entrance school in the district, but now there aretwelve. There is a 
large number of educated pleaders and mukhtars practising in the district, and 
also a very large number of rich and intelligent sculadore and traders, who 
could well serve as jurors. The same thing may be said of other districts, too. 
Sir Charles Elliott would have made his name imperishable among the people 
of Bengal, if, before laying down his office, he had introduced jury trial in the 
proposed districts in all Sessions cases, not excepting cases of murder and rioting. 

e system of trial by jury is not an innovation in this country. _ It is only 
another name for trial by panchayets which was fast growing into importance 


under the Hindu rulers. It is hoped that Sir Alexander Mackenzie will see his. 


way to carry out his predecessor’s proposal. 
17. Thesame paper says that Babu Kaliprasanna Rai, Munsif of J; amalpur, 
in the Mymensingh district, has gained a notoriety 
Jt ne a for disposing of cases with undue haste. If in an 
init yuunmenS" case there occursany delay on the part of the parties 
or their witnesses to present themselves in Court, the 
Munsif Babu at once strikes off the case and lightens his file. If a witness was 
present on a particular date, but does not present himself on a subsequent date, 
the Munsif Babu does not help the party on whose behalf the witness was 
summoned to secure his attendance. And it is not the practice of the Munsif 
Babu to postpone old cases, however cogent reasons may be assigned for the 
necessity of a postponement. The Munsif Babu boasts that he never gave 
explanation for arrears of work, and that he never will. Well maya judicial officer 
indieloe in such a boast who makes it his principle to dispense only such justice 
to the parties as his limited time will allow. the pleaders of the parties ask 
him to take pity on their clients and not to be so hasty, he answers them by 
asking whether a man employed to kill pariah dogs in the streets can have any 
feeling for the poor creatures he kills, although his acts may excite pity in the 
minds of the spectators. But the writer will venture to say that men of the 
type of the pariah dog killer have no business on the Bench. : 


18. It is not Babu Kaliprasanna Rai of Jamalpur alone, continues the 
same paper, who is in undue dread of having to 
Undue haste in the disposalof sive tn ation for arrears of work, but a good 
_ many muusifs and Deputy Magistrates also labour 
under the same disadvantage. fn consequence they do not afford the parties 
reasonable opportunities for adducing necessary evidence. In his judgment in 
ap No. 665 of 1894, the second Subordinate Judge of Mymensingh made the 
following remarks on this subject :— 

‘¢The first Court rejected the plaintiff's application for warrants, because 
the case was an old one and because adjournments had been allowed on 
previous occasions at the request of the parties. Because the case was an old 
one, that was no sufficient ground for rejecting the application. As for previous 
adjournments, it appears that the case had been postponed on most of the pre- 
vious dates, because both parties had applied for processes to secure the attend- 
ance of their witnesses. * * * * If any of these adjournments were 
improperly allowed, even then that could not have been a sufficient ground for 
rejecting the abovementioned application for warrant.” The higher authorities 
should severely censure the conduct of the subordinate judiciary whenever 
the latter dispose of cases hastily ; for without such censure, they can never be 
brought to their senses. | 


has the following :— 
renee One N ins er Shekh of Mymensingh having 
Maulvi Ajahar, Deputy Magis- charged his father-in-law and others, under sections 
ae eee 342 and 504 of the Penal ag for wegogs ey con- 
fining his wi d insulting him when he went to bring her to his own house, 
my etbaty doc ay “ie eds over to Maulvi Ajahar for disposal, the latter 
after tuking down the depositions of the complainant, issued the following notice 

t d ae . ey @ = 
i 1 echaggrey Shomar Ali and Madan to produce Abjan Bibi on the 25th 
November, and to show cause why they should not be dealt with under Penal 
Qode—l1th November: 1895.” ‘One fails to understand under what law the 


Caarv Min, 
Deo, 10th, 1895. 


Cuarvu Mine. 


Cuaky MIHIR, 


Ae 
ae Se 


¢ fas eae 
SEH te bem 
+ Bt 8s a ae 


SaMay, 
Dec. 13th, 1895, 


PRATIKAR, 
Dec. 13th, 1896, 
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Maulvi issued this order. The accused, however, did not carry out his order ot 
show cause. The Maulvi thereupon issued this further order against them:— — 

‘This man, Madan, has deliberately disobeyed the order of this court, He 
hus not produced Abjan, who is said to be an adult woman, and detained by 
Madan against her will to neeka her elsewhere. A proceeding will he drawn — 
up committing Madan for trial under section 188, Indian Penal‘Code. Warran 
will be issued for the said Abjan for 6th December.—25th November.” 2 

The Maulvi Saheb is probably an advocate of trial by kazis, and hence he 
set at naught the law of the land. But unfortunately for him, the accused 
motioned to the District Judge against his orders, and the judge passed the 
following judgment :— ' 

‘¢ As far as I know, the Deputy Magistrate had no power to pass the order 
of the 11th November 1895, by which a notice was to issue to the present 
petitioner and another to produce Abjan ‘pm to be petitioner’s daughter) on 
the 25th November. Section 100, Criminal Procedure Code, does not give the 
authority as far as I can see, nor had the Deputy Magistrate authority to act 
under section 551, Criminal Procedure Code. Then again section 188, Indian 
Penal Code, does not apply. ‘The woman or girl, whatever she may be, is not 
certainly property in the petitioner’s possession. * * * * His order is 
quite illegal in my opinion, and I can only suggest, through the District Magis- 
irate, that it should be withdrawn. Otherwise, I must make a reference to the 
High Court to quash it,” 

20. Let the Government say what it will, observes the Samay of the 13th 

December, it has no doubt grown to be a settled 

principle with it that the life of a native should be 
held to have far less value than that of a European. ‘This is the reason why a 
European killing a native is let off. A large number of murders of natives 
commitied by Europeans is generally hushed up, and in the few cases where the 
European offender is legally proceeded with, he is never adequately punished. 
Ever since the beginning of the British rule, in three cases only has the European 
offender been adequately punished for the murder of a native. But in these 
days there is absolutely no chance of a native-killing European being condignly 
punished for his offence; and the Government may as well lay it down in the 
statute book that as during Hindu rule no Brahman was punished for the 
murder of & Sudra, so during British rule no European will be punished for the 
murder of a native. 7 re 

21. Sheikh Nakiruddin Ahmed writes in the same paper that Mr, Coxe, 

so the new District and Sessions Judge of Midnapore, 

Mera ocx District Judge of is innocent of ull knowledge of Bengali. In Sessions 

es cases the assessors being generally ignorant of 
English, the pleader for the defence has to address the court in Bengali, But 
the Judge cannot understand him, and it often happens that he, failing to have 
a clear idea of the case, convicts the prisoner without sufficient evidence. In 


Nativo-killing by Europeans. 


‘many cases in which the prisoner appealed to the High Court against the 


Judge’s decision, he has been acquitted by that court. Mr. Coxe is aware that 
he convicts prisoners without suflicient evidence, and in many cases in which 
he convicts the accused, he plainly tells him that he will be acquitted on appeal 
to the High Court. While Mr. Coxe is thus reckless in convicting prisoners, he 
is in the habit of ordering the prosecution of a witness for perjury whenever 
there is any discrepancy in his deposition. In a recent case, in which one 
Nakimuddin was convicted by the Sessions Judge, a witness for the prosecution 
deposed that there was no water in a particular ditch, while two other witnesses 
said that there was water there. The Judge ordered the prosecution of the 
first mentioned witness for perjury. This witness has been convicted, while the 
prisoner in the case has been acquitted on an appeal to the High Court. 
It is necessary that the Government head post a Bengali-knowing Judge 
like Mr. Pratt to Midnapore. | 
22. The Pratikar of the 138th December says that the time for the pay- 
Dates for the payment of the: Ment of the zamindari dak cess being frequently 
dak cess in the Murshidabad dis- altered, and the common people having no oppor- 


trict. tunity of learning the dates fixed for the purpose 


from the Calcutta Gazette, better steps should be taken to inform the public of 
thesame, | 
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23. The Aitavadi of the 18th December writes as follows:— 


It is not without good reason that we 
Hla y the souk Medbeee, that the Deputy Magistrates of Howrah have to act 

under official pressure. Sometime ago we published 
a circular issued by Mr. Grierson discountenancing the practice of compounding 


cases, and the following incident shows that the circular has borne fruit. One 
Rasik Dom broke the head of one Mihir. Mihir brought a case against him, 
and summons were issued against Rasik for committing an offence under section 
352 of the Indian Penal Code. The case was, however, at this stage compounded 
by mutual agreement, and Mihir asked for permission to withdraw his complaint. 
he Deputy Magistrate, Mr. Abdus Salem, asked Mihir why he was com- 
pounding the case. Mihir replied that he was a poor man, and was, therefore, 
unable to conduct it. The Deputy Magistrate said that the case could not be 
compounded on that ground, and refused him permission to withdraw it. 
This is the first time that we hear that it is necessary to assign reasons for 
on ce cases that are compoundable under the law. Under what law did 
the Deputy Magistrate refuse Mihir permission to withdraw his case? — 


24. The same paper gives the following true 


Mr. Grierson’s notice against 


spitting. copy of Mr. Grierson’s notice against spitting :— 


Norice. 


Spitting within the cutcherry building is prohibited. Any person offending against this 
notice will be prosecuted for committing a nuisance. 


G, A, Grizrson, 


Howeau Macistracy, District Magistrate, Howrah. 
The 26th November 1895. 


The writer expects to see a notice against sneezing and coughing also issued 
at Howrah, 


25. The same paper refers to the infliction of a fine of two rupees by 


Mr. Grierson on two chamars of Howrah for cooking 


A sentence passed by Mr. with coal without providing a chimney for the escape 
ee of the smoke, and remarks that this is straining at 
a gnat after swallowing the camel. Howrah is so full of smoke emitted by the 
mills that people do not venture out in the evening for fear of injuring their 
eyes. , 

26. A correspondent of the same paper says that a Hindu, named Nanda- 
kumar Pal of village Badrasan, within the Sibchar 

The Subdivisional Officer of thang, charged four Musalmans, named Maniraddi 
pomnger Karikar, Sanka Karikar, Paban Karikar and Mehe- 
tali Karikar with having removed a corpse which he had carried to the 
cremation ground from that place and prevented him from burning the same. 
The Sub-Inspector reported this charge to be true after local investigation and 
chalaned the offenders. The Musalman Subdivisional Officer made over the case 
to the Honorary Magistrate, Babu Revatimohan Chakravarti, for tral. The 
accused, however, failed to enter their appearance on the day fixed for the 
hearing of the case. Upon this, the Subdivisional Officer called upon them to 
show cause why the amount of the penalty under which they had bound 
themselves to appear in Court should not be recovered from them. That 
officer however, paid a visit shortly alter this to Sibchar, where the 
accused saw him and gave him their version of the case. After this, he 
ordered Babu Revatimohan to transfer the case to his own file. This 
order is illegal, for section 1<8 of the Code of Criminal Procedure says that 
“a Magistrate making an order under this section shall record in writing 
his reason for making the same.” On the day fixed for hearing the case, 
the Subdivisional Officer refused to hear the pleader, whom the complainant 
had brought from Dacca at a great cost, and after framing charges against the 
accused, acquitted them on the strength of the evidence produced by them. 
The reason for framing charges seems to be that an accused who is acquitted 
after charges have been framed against him cannot be retried, unless Govern- 
ment chooses to move the High Court. An order has also been issued by thie 


Hiravant, 
Dec, 13th, 1896, 


HitTavVaDl. 


BaNGAVAsI, 
Dec, 14th 1895. 


DaINIK-0-SAMACHAR, 
CHANDRIKA, 


Dec, 15th, 1895. 


DatntK-0o-SaMACHAR 


CHANDRIKA, 
Dec. 16th, 1895, 


Dacca GASETTE, 
Dec 9th, 1895, 
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Subdivisional Officer to the effect that corpses. should no longer be burnt at the 
above cremation ground. . The correspondent has learnt from a trustworthy 
source that this is the .only cremation proane at the place. People are now 
therefore burning corpses at their own houses. Cholera is now raging in the 
village. Great mischief is therefore to be apprehended from that practice, 
It will be evident irom the zamindar’s survey chitia as well as from a kabulyat, 
dated the 9th November 1895, given by the above Maniraddi Karikar to the 
zamindar that the place referred to is a public cremation ground. Will not 
Government attend to this matter ? | 2 


| é 
27. The Sulabh Dainik of the 14th December has heard it rumoured that 
Mr. Heard of Deoghar will be transferred as soon 
Mr. Heard of Deoghar. =§ 4. Sir Alexander Mackenzie assumes the reins of 
Government. It is not known whether this rumour has any foundation in truth, 
But this is sure that Mr. Heard will not be allowed to play his pranks with 
impunity during the rule of the new Lieutenant-Governor of engal. | 


28. The Bangavasi of the 14th December says that Mr. Holmwood, 
District Judge of Guya, recently. summoned a res. 
ectable Musalman lady as a witness ina case. The 
usalman lady, being a pardanishin woman, prayed 
for the appointment of a commission to examine her. Mr. Holmwood not only 
refused to grant her prayer, but ordered a warrant to be issued against her. 
This Mr, Holmwood, however, some time ago took a native munsif severely to 
task for summoning a European lady as a witness in acase. Such is, then, 
Mr. Holmwood’s sense of justice and impartiality! If the European officials, 
instead of professing impartiality and justice, plainly let the people know their 
mind, there will be less cause for misunderstanding and heart-burning. The 
people will know their position, and act accordingly. oF 


29. The Daintk-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 15th December writes as 
A sentence passed by Mr. Fisher, follows:— | | 

Joint-Magistrate of Alipore. Mr. Fisher, Joint-Magistrate of Alipore, sen- 
tenced a man to ten stripes. After the sentence had been executed, he thought 
it inadequate, and ordered ten stripes more. This procedure has dumb- 
founded everybody. But nothing is strange in India and in Bengal, especially 
at a time like this when partial anarchy prevails in the province owing to the 
outgoing of one Governor and the incoming of another. Probably Mr. West- 
macott, the Commissioner of the Presidency Division, has been beside himself 
with grief at the idea of separation from his master and friend, Sir Charles 
Elliott, and Mr. Collin, the District Magistrate, shares the feeling of his 
superior officer, and together with the District Board is overwhelmed with 
sorrow. Mr. Fisher has, therefore, taken the opportunity to act according to 
his own sweet will. But should not an enquiry be made into the matter? 


30. The Daintk-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 16th December says that 
EE it was unjust to appoint a new Barrister like 
Caloutta Small Cause Cout. Mr. Ormond as Second Judge of the Calcutta 

Small Cause Court in supersession of the claim of 
Mr. K. M. Chatterji. Mr. Ormond is going on leave, and it is hoped Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie’s Government will not perpetrate a gross jobbery by 
again depriving Mr. Chatterji of an officiating promotion and appointing an 
outsider like Konnaud or Bonnaud to act as the Second Judge. 


Mr. Holmwood, District Judge 
of Gaya. 


(d)— Education, 


31, The Dacca Gazette of the 9th December regrets the delay that bas 

The results of the Middle Occurred in the publication of the results of the 
Scholarship Examination in the Middle Scholarship Examination in the Fastern 
—— Circle. It is said that the delay is due to certain 
pores having been sent to the examiners for re-examination. But that is 
ardly a sufficient explanation. The writer has also heard that instructions to 


the examiners were issued very late, so much so. that certain examiners had 
sent in the marks before they received them. Have the Examination Board 
any objection to publishing those instructions, in order that the public might see 
how far they fetter the independence of the examiners, and whether they show 
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any unjust favour to particular writers of school books? Dina Babu is 
certainly showing weakness in not exercising proper control over this Board. 
32. The Bharat Mira be the Se cients draws the attention of the 
| | | irector 6 ic Instruction, North-Western Pro- 
—_—— North- yinces, to an objectionable practice on the part of 


those provinces. These officers compel the schoolmasters and gurus, whose 
schools they visit, to supply them with provisions free of. charges, and also 
accept bribes from the latter for making favourable remarks in the inspection 


33. The Vikrampur of the 12th December he of the recent circular 

of the Director of Public Instruction relating to the 
teaching staff of Entrance schools. The circular 
sae will do a real good if it can diminish the number 
of graduate and undergraduate candidates for Government posts by finding for 
them employment in such schools. It is probable that the Director had some 
such object in view in issuing the circular. The circular will also help the 
cause of high and efficient education. But instead of one B.A. teacher 
the circular should have required the entertainment of two B.A. teachers 
on adequate salaries on the teaching staff of evéry Entrance school, 


34, The Banganivast of the 138th December says that the present system 
of education has been a total failure, because it 
enables its recipients neither to acquire knowledge 
nor to earn their livelihood when they enter the 
world. The fault lies principally with the system of University examinations 
and the principle on which text-books are selected. Religious instruction is 
also a serious desideratum in the education of the youth of this country, 


The circular relating to the teach- 
ing staff of Entrance schools. 


The present system of education 
-—a failure. 


Graduates come out of the University with their health utterly shattered by over- - 


work, without being equipped with any knowledge worth the name; and in 
the world they cannot earn enough even for their own bare subsistence and the 
support of those who depend upon them for their bread, It is high time, 
therefore, that a system of education, which has borne no better fruit, should be 
replaced by one better suited to the requirements of the people. 


85. A correspondent of the Mihir-o- Sudhakar of the 14th December says that 
of the four inspecting pandits under the Malda 
Musalmans and the education Mjistrict Board, only one is a Musalman, and even 
service. : ? : 
this officer came to be appointed solel a 
the exertions of the late eg Inspector of Schools, Maulvi Mir Sajjad Ali, 
But this appointment cost the Mir Saheb his post in Malda, for the machina- 
tions of the Hindu members of the District Board backed by the support of the 
name of their Chairman, Mr. Samuells, led to the Mir Saheb’s transfer to 
Dinajpur. In Dinajpur, too, the Musalman Deputy Inspector found that the 
District Board consisted mainly of Hindu members, there being only three 
Muhammadan members, all of whom, again, were under the influence of the 
Hindu Chairman, Dan Babu. There are six Sub-Inspectors of Schools in this 
lace, but every one of them isa Hindu. One Sub-Inspector being dismissed 
or drawing allowances in excess of what were really due to him, the 
Mir Saheb proposed, under circular No. 79 of 1894, the appointment of a 
competent Musalman in his place. Opportunely for the Hindu members of the 
District Board, however, Mr. Samuells was tranferred to Dinajpur about this 
time, and the application of a Muhammadan graduate for the post was re} ected. 
But is not the Dinajpur district mainly inhabited by Musalmans; and 
should not there be at least.one Musalman Sub-Inspector among the six Sub- 
Inspectors there? Itis hoped the authorities will do justice to the Muhan- 
i by giving them a due share of the appointments in the Education 


Department. 
: Dainik of the 14th December is glad to find that the 
re ies ls taeH Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, has pur- 


Babu Jogindra Nath Basu's“Life chased fifty-eight copies of Babu Jogindra Nath 
ot Michael Muahusadan Dut.” Basn'e life of Michael Mudhusudan Dutt, and 


nted them to the libraries of zilla schools. Babu Jogindra Nath Basu’s 
book is a gem in Bengali literature. ye 


the Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of Schools in 


_ VIKRAMPOR, 
Dec. 12th, 1896. 


BaNGantvasl, 
Dec. 13th, 18965. 


MIntIR-0-SUDRHAKAR, 
Dec. 14th, 1895. 


SULABH Dannx, 
Deo, 14th, 1895. 


Som Prakas#, 
Deo. 9th, 1895. 


Daintx-0-SaMACHAR 
CHaNnpDrRIK4, 


Dec, 12th, 1895. 
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(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Adminisiration. 


87. A correspondent of the Som Prakash of the 9th December draws atten- 
i a Me tion to the "io amg - ae the — other 
= diate; " diseases in Santipur, in the ag subdivision 
ig in saan Nata of the Nadia ‘district. ee the month of 
November alone 267 deaths took place in the town, of which 43 were from 
cholera, and 224 from fever and other diseases. If so many deaths had occurred 
in whole England in the course of a month, ‘he House of Commons would haye 
resounded with the censure of the Government, The Santipur Municipality is 
doing nothing to check the ravages of disease beyond providing fur the burn- 
ing of sulphur. .No medical aid has yet been rendered to the sick. 
38. Local Self-Government, observes the Daintk-o-Samachar Chandrska of 
The Distetet Bearde the 12th December, is in force in the country. 
sugges oho There are Municipalities in towns, District Boards 
in districts, Local Boards in subdivisions, and Union Committees in villages. 
The Babus are delighted, and think that they are enjoying the privilege of real 
self-zovernment. ‘They forget, however, that, as members of these so-called 
self-governing bodies, they are abused and ill-treated by tke officials from the 
Governor to the Deputy Magistrate. Their service is not paid for, and they get 
ill-treatment into the bargain. But great is their delusion, and they manifest a 
remarkable fondness for this distasteful service. The municipal revenue is, so 
to speak, blood sucked out of poor people, and this revenue is recklessly wasted 
in frivolous undertakings, while roads are neglected, water-supply is not looked 
after, and the crying wants and grievances of the people are never sought to be 
redressed. ‘The revenue of the District Boards is spent. chiefly in encouraging 
primary education. This is the standing order of the Government, and woe to 
the District Boards if it is not obeyed. ‘The Government will waste its money in 


‘ wars, in frontier fortifications, in paying compensation allowance to its European 


servants, and it is the District Boards which must pay for the education of the 
masses for miseducating, that is to say, the children of the lower classes of the 
Indian people. It is strange that a man, who has any sense of self-respect, should 
submit himself to insult and indignity by agreeing to offer his services to the 
Government under such circumstances. One is led to suspect that there must be 


something to be gained by serving on the District Boards and other so-called 


BrravaDl, 
Dec, 13th, 1895. 


self-governing bodies, when one sees that indignity and insult do not prevent 
men from serving on them. At the same time one cannot fail to admire the 
subtlety of British policy which gets the work of taxation performed by the 
people’s own representatives. 
39. The Hitavadi of the 13th December says that there is no proper 
“Wig Ciileita Mvnletpality. — of any municipal work, and grave irre- 
gularities are therefore found in every work done 
by the municipality. Lately a Commissioner referred to the accumulation of 
sewage in the town, and attributed it to the circumstance that, in the opinion 
of authorities like Messrs. Baldwin Latham and Kimber, drains could be flushed 
by the present engines only with the greatest difficulty. But the Chairman and 
his supporters stated, on the authority of the present Engineer, Mr. Silk, that 
on the 28th and 29th August last, two engines were found capable of flushing the 
drains of the town by being made to work for 26 and 22 hours respectively. This 
statement did not satisfy the Commissioner who took the trouble to goto the spot 
where the engines were worked, and found, from an inspection of the daily 
register of work, that on the dates referred to three engines worked for 39 and 
33 hours. Mr. Silk was pressed for an explanation of the discrepancy between 
his statement and the record in the daily register. The reply given was that 
the discrepancy had arisen from Mr, Silk having lost his original notes. How 
was it that Mr. Silk lost his original notes? Why was he not more careful 
before giving an opinion at variance with that of authorities like Messrs. Latham 
and Kimber? But for delay which took place owing to unforeseen circum- 
stances, the opinion, which Mr. Silk gave, would have, by this time, led to the 


erection of a sewage depot at Watgunj, and thus resulted in a large waste of 
municipal money. 


Irregularities like these are frequent in all work done by the municipality, 
but they are seldom detected. 
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The area of the Calcutta Municipality has been extended. Even the fields 
of Dhakure and the wilds of Sahapur have been included within it. Water- 
ee have been laid at these places, but no arrangement has been made for 

inage. Malaria has made its appearance in the parts which have been newly 
included within it. 
The municipality's pet Harrison Road, too, is now devoid of lighting 
arrangements. 

40. The same paper has received the following telegram from Madaripur :— 

‘* Polling Local Board election failed only through 

wis peesiding officer’s fault. About 800 voters present. 

etween nine candidates no assessors. Voters’ list 

irregularly and partly called. Proceeding disgraceful with Magistrate, Memo- 
rialise Divisional Commissioner.” 

It is hoped that the authorities will attend tothe complaint. Government 
~~ see that the officials are not guilty of the least partiality in election 
matters. 

41. In his Annual — he 2 tae observes the Sanjivanit of the 

‘ _ December, Mr. Westmacott observed that 

telat Raginoee of Hdia. the is Nadia should have a better District Engineer, And 

_ at once the Government wrote to the Nadia District 

Board, calling upon it to dismiss its Districts Engineer, if it thought him to be 

unfit for his post, The Board lately held a meeting, at which it was resolved 

that the present District Engineer was a competent man, and there was no need 

of dismissing him from the service. But Mr. Westmacott is indignant, and is 

trying his best to get the District Engineer of Nadia dismissed. What is there 

in that gentleman which has so much offended the Commissioner of the Presi- 
dency Division ? = 

42. ‘The same paper observes that the Lodging-House Act is in force in 

sini Nadia. A number of Municipal Commissioners 
District Magistrate ot Nedia..  +2aVe formed themselves into a Committee called 


; ‘‘ the House Committee,” with the object of looking 
after the removal of dirt and night-soil on the occasion of fairs, and also of look- 


ing after the health of the pilgrims. During the last Kartik Purnima festival 
there was a gathering of pilgrims in Nadia, and'‘a hegp of dirt and rubbish was 
accumulatedin the front of a house owned by one Khetra Nath Baral of Dinajpur. 
This house not. being a “ lodging-house ” under the sections of the Lodging- 
House Act, the House Committee refused to remove the heap of dirt from its 
front. They were thereupon required by the Magistrate to prosecute the owner 
of the house. The owner of the house not being available, tae Commissioners 
could not take any steps in the matter. But the Magistrate grew indignant, 
abused the Commissioners, and threatened to write to the Commissioner of the 
Presidency Division recommending their suspension. Thus insulted, the Com- 
missioners have resigned in a body. The services of Municipal Commissioners 
are not paid for; and if they are thus ill-treated and insulted, no man possessing 
any sense of self-respect will in future offer his services as a Municipal Commis- 
sioner. Sir Charles Elliott has spoiled the Civilians by his indulgence, and it 
is to be expected that Sir Alexander Mackenzie will try to bring them to their 
senses. 
43, The officials, observes the Darsak of the 15th December, are decid- 
edly prejudiced against Local Self-Government in 
gare, oficials and Local Self: this country. It is, however, the officials who have 
; most benefited by. the introduction of Local Self- 
Government. For, since its introduction, the work of district authorities has 
been considerably lightened, and a large portion of their work is now done 
by Municipal Commissioners and members of District and Local Boards. In 
the next place, since the introduction of Local Self-Government in this country, 
the officials have ceased to be cursed by the people for the taxes which they 
are required to pay. It is the Municipal Commissioners who now impose and 
levy taxes, and itis they who are now cursed by the people. The officials, 
therefore, ought to have felt obliged to the Municipal Commissioners and the 
members of District and Local Boards. But, strange to say, they are unfavour- 
ably disposed towards the system of Local Self-Government, and would be 
glad to see it abvlished. Both Mr. Bourdillon and Mr. Westmacott have 
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strongly expressed themselves against Local Self-Government. Mr, Westmacott 
does ey, find any good in a Municipal Commissioner or in a member of a District 
or Local Board. fin his opinion these self-governing bodies recklessly ‘waste 
public money, and the only men who are benefited are the municipal con- 
tractors. When Mr. Smith was the Commissioner of the Presidency Division, 
we were told that the working of the District Boards in that Division was most 
satisfactory. Mr. Westmacott, however, tells a different tale. How is this? 
The thing is that, in the Presidency Division, the members of the District Boards 
are undoubtedly men of education and independence. They are not willing to 
sing to the tune of the Magistrate, and hence they have become an eyesore to 
highhanded officials like Mr. Westmacott. 

44, The Dacca Gazette of the 16th December says that it is the fault of 

Sere ear ee ee the Deputy Babus that Local Board elections some- 
ae ini Ss times come to nothing. The Madaripur election 
is said to have failed the other day, owing to the 
names of voters not being properly called. The writer has heard of similar 
failures in regard to some Local Board elections in Dacca too. These failures 
can be avoided if the Deputy Babus seek a little less ease for themselves and 
work a little more patiently. It is a matter of regret that intelligent men, like 
the Deputy Magistrates, should not sufficiently realise the responsibilities of their 
position. . 
‘ 45. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 16th December says that, 
a unre except Mr. R, C. Dutt, no Divisional Commissioner 
the mufassal municipalities. | +88 bestowed unqualified praise upon the munici- 
palities within his jurisdiction. The Commissioners, 
of course, set their tunes to the views expressed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in former years. But this year they shot wide of the mark. Though Sir 
Charles Elliott abused the Municipal Commissioners in all his former resolutions, 
this year he expressed satisfaction with the working of the municipalities. 

The Hindoo Patriot has been gratified at Sir Charles Elliotts’ praise of the 
Municipalities. But the writer cannot share the Patriot’s gratification, inas- 
much as the Lieutenant-Governor’s praise is based on the fact that the aggre- 
gate income of the mufassal municipalities has, within the last five years, 


increased by more than twelve lakhs of rupees, meaning that the rate-payers 


have been more and more heavily taxed. 

46. The A:taishi of the 17th December points out the extreme necessity 
of dredging the river Jamuna which passes by a 
large number of villages in the Nadia and the 
24-Parganas-districts. The silting up of the river has proved disastrous to the 
health of the people living in these villages. And if it is dredged, their 


Dredging of the Jamuna. 


health and material condition are sure to improve. The dredging of the 


Jamuna will also facilitate communication with these villages, and thus give an 
impetus to trade and commerce. The writer lately wrote to the Magistrate of 


the 24-Parganas district, pointing out the advisability of undertaking the work, 
and has received the following reply :— | 


‘No. me 


“From—W. H. H. Vincent, Esgq., c.s., . 
Qffg. Magistrate of the 24-Parganas. 
To—The Editor of the Witaishi Newspaper. 


“Sir, 


In reply to your letter No. > dated the 7th ultimo, I have the 


honour to state that my attention has been drawn to the matter, and proposals 
to clear the river are being considered; but the matter is a difficult one, and the 
co-operation of other District Boards is necessary.” 

According to the Magistrate of the 24-Parganas, the combination of District 


Boards is necessary in dredging the river, and this combination can be ‘easily 
brought about by the Government. eek 
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(7) —Ratlways and communications, ineluding canals and irrigation. 
47, The Burdwan Sanjivani of the 10th December complains that female 


5; assengers on Indian railways have to sy 

PO own ag Ss fnoonvenienee and. indignity. Pear ce Aaa 

there is no separate accommodation for them either 

in the trains or in the stations. The existing arrangements for separate female 

accommodation are not sufficient. It is true, third class female carriac are 

attached to trains, but such carriages being few in number, female p rs 

have generally to travel in the company of male passengers. There are also 

no female carriages of the intermediate class for women of respectable classes, 

This is not as it should be. The female —— are also very much troubled 

and annoyed by Eurasian and European ticket-collectors who check their 

tickets. ‘hese are only a few of their grievances, and it is therefore good. 

news to them that the Government of India is contemplating the introduction 

of better arrangements for promoting their comfort and safety during a railway 
journey. 

' 48. The Pratikar of the 18th December says that the chals on both sides 

more ; of the public unmetalled road in Berhampore are 

reece cosdmaking if Ber, being just now widened by encroachment upon 

cameere. — property, entailing loss upon its proprietors, 

who do not, however, venture to oppos 

servants, and bear their loss in silence. — en 

49. In reference to the proposal to extend the Lalitakuri embankment in 

: the Murshidabad district, the same paper says that 

one eee Se Ne fe the authorities should give the public timely in- 

Murshidabad district. timation of the direction in which the embankment 

_ , 38 to be extended, and so give them an opportunity 

: expressing their views upon the project before it becomes an accomplished 

act. 


50. The Hitavadi of the 13th December says that there will be room for 
Female ticket-collectors. OP ression on female passengers on the Indian 
| railways so long as female ticket-collectors are not 
appointed, and undertakes to furnish the authorities of the East Indian Railway 
with qualified female ticket-collectors. 


51. The same paper says that a native gentleman was travelling with his 
ae — on aa ge ers < the — Bengal 
A serious case hushed up by the ilway. He had put his wife in a female com- 
ee ee ee. At the Mallikpur station a Babu en- 
tered into that compartment. Seeing a male in the compartment, the lady 
screamed, and the passengers in the adjoining compartment, too, having raised 
a clamour, the Babu got out of the female compartment, and although the train 
was then in motion, got into another compartment holding by the railing, 
When the train reached the Sonarpur station, the guard together with the lady’s 
husband came to the compartment into which the man had got and asked which 
of the passengers in it had entered the female compartment. The offending 
Babu then urged in his defence that he had addressed the lady as mother; but 
not satisfied with this explanation the guard made him over to the custody of 
- the Station-Master. It now transpires that the offending Babu being known to 
one of the:officers of the station, has been secretly let off. It is urged by the 
station staff that the man cannot be prosecuted unless the lady’s husband chooses 
to appear as complainant. But why was not the man proceeded against for 
changing compartments when the train was in motion ? _ If offences like the one 
referred to above are winked at, great mischief will be produced. The 


authorities are requested to attend to this case. 
A correspondent corroborates the above story. 
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59. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 15th Decemer says that Dam-o-SamMacHaR 


the prevailing drought having left certain raiyats of 
_ Acase under the Irrigation Act the Midnapore district no alternative but to take 
pases acon water from the Government canal for irrigation pur- 


‘thont waiting for the permission of the authorities, the Eurasian Deputy 
sarberape page: Seager the men to jail for the offence. The _—, 
canal has deprived many of the benefit of the natural water-supply which they 
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possessed, and many natural streams have: also been appropriated as parts of 
the canal. In good old days people got water and air free of charge, but they 
have been deprived of the privilege by the British Government. 


(h)—General. 


53. A correspondent of the Charu Mihir of the 10th December points out 
the necessity of establishing a sub-registry office 
Wanted a sab-registry office in 9+ Bhairab Bazar in the Mymensingh district, which 
i ib BA is a place of considerable business. 
54. Another correspondent of the same paper draws attention to the 
Wanted 2 post-office in the necessity of establishing a post-office in Rasulpur in 
Mymensingh district. = the Mymensingh diétrict. | 
55. The Burdwan Sanjivani of the 10th December has the following :— 
Before an address is presented by a public 
rt Elgin and addresses from body to the Governor-General or a Provincial 
ee Governor, it has to be first submitted to, and passed 
by, him. This practice has been in force for a long time, but so long the officials 
did not think it necessary to apply the pruning knife to such addresses, and 
accepted them in their entirety. For the last few years, however, there has 
been brought about a change in the conduct of public officials in this matter. 
Before they pass an address they make many alterations in it. They keep 
those portions of it intact in which the officials are praised, but they apply the 
pruning knife with a vengeance to those portions which deal with the crying 
wants and grievances of the people. The consequence is that it has become 
well nigh impossible for the peopla to freely express their mind in the addresses 
which they present to the officials. This is extremely undesirable. But the 


regret is that this practice of applying the pruning knife to public addresses is, 


instead of being given up, going to be stereotyped. Lord Elgin has lent the 
weight of his gorge to this objectionable practice, and he has plainly told the 
Indian public that they should not ventilate their grievances in an address 
presented to a public official of rank. His Excellency is the ruler of millions of 
gs and his conduct has extremely pained us. If public addresses are not to 
éal ‘with the grievances of the people, what on earth are they for? Are they 
to contain indiscriminate praise of official measures? Do the officials tour 
about in the mufassal only to hear flattering words of welcome from the public? 
Sir Antony MacDonnell, however, recently observed in his reply to a public 
address, that the sole object of official tours was to be acquainted with the 
wants and grievances of the people, so that they might be redressed. Are we, 
then, to understand that Lo Elgin does not think it necessary to acquaint 
himself with the people’s grievances or to do his best to redress them? The 
Viceroy rules over the destinies of three hundred millions of people. It is his 
bounden duty to look after their welfare. But his conduct has surprised us. 
Has His Excellency become atool in the hands of his Civiland Mih 
pom If so, what is the object of maintaining a dummy at considerable 
expense 
" Lord Elgin proved true to his word. He declined to accept the address of 
the Madras Mahajan Sabha because it dealt with the people’s grievances, The 
Sabha was told to leave out certain portions of its address, but it did not submit 
to such an indignity, and gave up the idea of presenting an address to the 
Viceroy. All public bodies should follow the example of the Madras Mahajan 
Sabha. It is curious, however, that Lord Elgin, although he declined to accept 
an address from the Hindu public, did not object to a Muhammadan address 
being presented to him, even though it spoke of the grievances of the Musalman 
community. Lord Elgin’s advisers induced him to accept the Muhammadan 
address certainly with the object of insulting the Hindu public. But Lord 
Elgin’s ig ig ge is great. Andhe must beto blame if he should thus allow 
himself to be led by his spiteful counsellors, and acting upon their advice, 
do injury to the Hindu community. The Viceroy did well to accept the 
Musalman address, and he would have done better if he had not declined to 
accept the Hindu address. Lord Elgin is the ruler of the Hindus as well as of 
the Musalmans. It he does not acquaint himself with the grievances of the 
Hindus, how will be redress them? Formerly the Viceroy and the Provincial 
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Governors were anxious to,acquaint themselves with the people’s condition. 
They sought the advice and opinion of the leading men hy pl 4 "But 
what a ch has been brought about in course of time!. The people come 
forward to acquaint the rulers with their wants and grievances, but the latter 
hear them not. Thisis the reason why the rulers now a days fail to endear the 
British Government to the people. Lord Elgin is the son of a noble father. 
It is our hearts’ wish that he may prove as good a ruler as his father. But His 
Excellency seems to be a helpless tool in the hands of his advisers, and during 
the last two years of his rule he has failed to endear himself to the people. 
56. The fact that ~— Elgin a to a the Mahajan Sabha’s 
, .; ress unless certain objectionable pa 

Sabhe’s whderesn ts ‘he Mahajan dealing with the extravagant stpeaiiians of the 
Government of India were omitted therefrom, says 

the Sahachar of the 11th December, is an indication that his Lordship has little 
sympathy with the people over whom he rules. Indeed, this and every other 


act of His Excellency since he assumed his present office have proved that he is - 


no better than a mere tool in the hands of his all-powerful councillors. It is a 
matter of very serious regret that Lord Elgin, the son of a noble father and 
statesman, should refuse to accept any address which contained any reference to 
the grievances of the people or the defects of the administration. No Governor- 
General before ever refused to accept an address on sucha ground. Lord 
Lytton was not a well-wisher of the peo le of India, but he, too, did not refuse 
to receive an address from the British Indian Association pointing out the 
shortcomings of his Government. But he gave what he considered a suitable 
reply. Lord Elgin might have followed a similar course in Madras in regard. 
to the Mahajan Sabha’s address, No one would have prevented him from 
making whatever reply he liked to make to that address. But he acted wrongly 
in refusing to receive the address unless the objectionable matters were expunged 
therefrom. The independence and strength of mind displayed by the Mahajan 
Sabha deserves great commendation. , 

The writer remembers that on the occasion of the Prince of Wales’ visit 
to Calcutta, Sir Steuart Hogg, the then Commissioner of Police and Chairman 
of the Calcutta Municipality, ordered all houses along which His Royal High- 
ness was to passto be repaired and whitewashed, and expelled, so it was 
rumoured, all beggars from the town for two or three days. This was done by 
a petty official, in order to please a member of the Royal family, But now it is 
Lord Elgin who has ordered that nothing unpleasant regarding the condition of 
the subject people should be mentioned in public addresses intended for the 
Viceroy. His Excellency could not certainly have done so of his own motion, 
but must have acted at the instigation of his counsellors and especially of those 
in Bengal. 

BT. Referring to the Financial Resolution issued by the Government of 
Bengal a few weeks ago, the Vikrampur of the 12th 
the Bengal Financial Resola- December says that it cannot share the Lieutenant- 
id ~  @overnor’s satisfaction at the prosperous condition 
of the finances of these provinces. If at the end of each year there remains a 
surplus of twenty to forty lakhs of rupees, why does not the Government 
reduce the court-fees, which are too heavy for the people ? Is, also, Govern- 
ment’s expenditure of only 27 lakhs of rupees upon education sufficient for a 
province like Bengal ? There should be separate Government agencies in each 
district for the spread of higher and lower education respectively. But 
Government is gradually throwing the burden of higher education upon muni- 
cipalities and District Boards. Some time ago it was even said that one or 
two zilla schools would be abolished every year. Then, considering that 
famines break out in the province every now and then, 1s it not Government’s 
duty to set apart a portion of the annual surplus for famine relief? 

58. Referring to the Viceroy’s alleged refusal to accept addresses from 

the Madras Mahajan Sabha and the Triplicane 

Lord Elgin and addresses by [trary Society, the Samay of the 18th December 
public bodies. observes that the emaghes = “sagan have Ras 
the opportunity to see their Viceroy, except when His Lxcellency goes out on 
tour, On vee ae oe the people fice speak out their mind and acquaint 
him with their crying wants and grievances. But Lord Elgin is going 
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to deprive the people of this privilege. If the Viceroy looks upon the free 
expression of public opinion as a crime, it is quite possible that hé may look 
upon the freedom of the press as an equally undesirable privilege. One may 
therefore expect Lord Elgin to gag the Indian press. 

59. The Banganivast of the 13th December says that it has ever been the 

; Indians’ lot to get a stone when they ask for bread, 
How the Indian people's prayers mov asked for Self-Government, and it has been. 
are granted. : ° 9 'e mint : 
granted them in a form which is only sowing seeds 
of dissension among the people. They groaned under the ravages of fever and 
cholera and prayed for the improvement of obstructed drainage, and they got 
a new tax imposed upon them. Fora long time they have been praying for 
the separation of the judicial and executive functions, and it is said that they 
will get a system which will place the subordinate civil judiciary not only 
under the control of the District Judges, as they are at present, but also under 
District and Subdivisional Magistrates. 

60. The HMitavadi of the es December pier tc — ‘ 

Almost impercepti ay has glided awa 

—— ee after day till Sir Charles Niot?’ 8 time te over. Sir 
Charles Elliott is about to retire, and the people of Bengal are, as it were, once 
more breathing freely. 

Many are the glorious achievements that Sir Charles Elliott has performed 
during his brief tenure of office, and more than one of them come to our mind 
on thejeve of his retirement, 

The achievement which flashes first of all upon our memory is His 
Honour’s touring. Many are the places in Bengal that His Honour has visited, 
touring from town to town and from village to village, and dining at others’ 
expense ! During the tours of the great, the poor are forced to supply articles 
free of charges or for nominal charges, and to work for small remuneration or 
without any remuneration at all, We do not know whether any special 

recaution was adopted during Sir Charles’ tours against such oppression; nor 
Give we any proof before us of such oppression having taken place. This much 
only can we say that these tours have not benefited the people in the least, and 
have only resulted in a large waste of money. 

- Not content with touring himself, His Honour has compelled his subor- 
dinate officials to move about from village to village. And how shall we make 
one realise the inconvenience to which parties to suits and witnesses have been 
put by this ? 

The next achievement that we recall to mind is His Honour’s relief arrange- 
ments. His Honour ordered that no labourer should get more than 6 pice per 
diem, no matter how hard he might work. When the people cried for rice 
in the agony of hunger, he told them: “ If you have no rice, eat kesur. 
Paddy, it is true, has not grown in sufficient quantity, but kesur is to be had 
in abundance in the fields, and Aesur is sufficient to support life.” Can people 
easily forget so kind a master ? His Honour was the first’ to proclaim that 
kesur is a good substitute for rice in times of scarcity. But how much gladder 
the people would have been if His Honour had proved the truth of his assertion 
by himself living upon sesur for three or four months? Be that as it may, 
his honeyed words were enough tomake people forget the pangs of hunger, 

His next achievement that we remember is the dress circular. Unable to 
bear the sight of the poor clerks in their savage dress, His Honour prescribed 
a black uniform for them, first; because black is the colour of Bhagawan 
(Krishna), and secondly because it does not soon become dirty. How for- 
tunate a circumstance this for the clerks. His Honour thought to himself :— 
‘* This uniform will, it is true, cost something in preparation, but no matter. 
How the appearance of the clerks will be set off by this new dress!” Influenced 
by thoughts like these, His Honour inaugurated his dress reform, a dream 
which no Governor before him ever dreamt of, and which it is not known 
whether any future Governor will ever think of introducing. 

His next achievement that we remember is His Honours’ eulogium on ganja. 
No Governor before him was able to expound like him the many virtues of that 
drug—its age | of strengthening and nourishing the body and of removing 
fatigue. Here His Honour outdid ganja-smokers themselves, Finding him so 
eloquent in praise of the ganja, we are curious to know whether His Honour himself 
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wre & ganja ic aiger vada woe a Sasi gg yee like His Honour could have 
taken away the stigma from the name ja-smoker ? ; 
forget mane eonnan? ti a 
His Honour’s next achievement is the Bihar cadastral survey. It is no 
common achievement on the part of His Honour to have introduced into Bihar 
a costly surv. 7 which neither the zamindars nor the raiyats asked for, 
His Honour’s next achievement is the jury notification. This notification 
made His Honour’s name known far and wide. It is due to the meritorious 
deeds.of the Bengalis in a former existence that the jury system has survived 
the blow which His Honour dealt toit. His Honour’s jury notification, however 
oisoned his happiness, and taught him some important lessons. It taught 
im that now that they had received English education, the Bengalis were not 
ready to obey without le yes all orders coming from the authorities ; that 
the withdrawal of an illegal order did not destroy prestige, and that the ple 
of England did not give him credit for that unrivalled wisdom to which he 
pretended. 
Then there is His Honour’s hostility to high education. He has shown 
a remarkable example of economy by reducing the educational expenditure. 
That expenditure has been reduced by more than two lakhs, and a dispropor- 
tionate share of the reduced expenditure has been allotted to schools for 
European and Eurasian boys. The schools for native boys are almost 800 
times as numerous as schools for European or Eurasian boys, and yet nearly a 
tenth of the entire educational allottment is spent upon schools of the latter class. 
Who but a ma bap could have given proof of such freedom from partiality ? 
_ Again, on the pretence of encouraging primary education, His Honour has 
injured high education, and, by making provision for titles and stipends on the 
pretence of encouraging Sanskrit education, he has won over the pandits. It is 
not easy to understand whether all this is beneficial or injurious in its tendency. 
Such is His Honour’s anxiety to please the people! 
It is scarcely necessary to refer again to Sir Charles’ unsuccessful efforts 


to enhance his prestige by quarrelling with the High Court and by counter- 
manding Sir Antony MacDonnell’s orders. 


Now for his upholding the prestige of Government. Sir Charles has 
become notorious for encouraging guilty Civilians. He has promoted Mr. Radice 
whom Sir Antony MacDonnell punished, and has not punished in any way 
Messrs. Phillips and Bell for their offences. Increased rigour in criminal 
administration is another achievement of His Honour’s. What shall we, again, 
say at this time of the undue indulgence which His Honour gave to the police? 
His kindness to the people is also very evident. Had he not been kind to them 
he would not have called them black heathens, would not have removed Jadu 
Pabu from the Calcutta Small Cause Court to make room for Mr. Abdur Rahman, 
would not haveruined the creditors of the late Nawab Amir Ali’s sons to relieve 
the latter of their debts, and would not have enunciated the principle that “ some- 
body ought to be punished for the day’s work.” 

Even the really good acts of Sir Charles Elliott are totally eclipsed by this 
mass of his unworthy achievements. He has held absolute sway over Bengal, 
and yet the people see nothing but rigour in his administration. It is doubtful 
whether any other Lieutenant-Governor was so industrious as he, and yet by 
working hard he has been unable to earn a good name. 

It is not our intention to reproach Sir Charles Elliott on the eve of his 
departure for the acts we have referred to above. We are naturally — and 
the representative of the Sovereign is an object of reverence tous. We have 
always asked our rulers to attend to the welfare of the people; and our rulers 
should give heed to our prayer. Not to punish oppressive Magistrates or to 

uarrel with the highest tribunal in the land is to do harm to the people. We 

ho that Sir Charles will reflect over these matters after his retirement, 

and will help the future Governors of Bengal by publishing the lessons which 

he has learnt from experience and reflection. His Honour should consider that 

the Indians are men, that they have the feelings of men, and that it 1s very 
wrong to place obstacles in the way of their progress. 3 

61. The same paper has the following :— es 
We learn from the Sansodhini newspaper that 
ah. Onan Mr. Oldham is daily becoming unpopular. He 
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whipped, it is said, his boy punkha-puller so. severely for some offence as to 
make him soil his cloth. Our contemporary is surprised at this conduct of g 
just and highly placed official like Mr. Oldham. But such has become the 
conduct of the Anglo-Indians in these days, that we are not surprised at this 
incident. We rather think that the boy must consider himself fortunate that 
his spleen was not raptured. 
he Sansodhini also refers to the following instance of high-handed conduct 
on the part of Mr. Oldham :—One Babu Harischandra Datta has a school near 
the Commissioner’s house, the students of which make noise, as is the wont’ of 
school-boys, before and after school-hours. For this Mr. Oldham has summoned 
Haris Babu on the charge of keeping a nuisance. Such noise is unavoidable in a 
school, and Government itself is unable to prevent such noise in the institutions 
under its management. Our contemporary is therefore sorry that Mr. Oldham 
should regard this noise as a nuisance, and hopes that he will take no further 
notice of this juvenile clamour. The incident requires no comment. 
62. <A correspondent of the same paper is sorry at the extension of the 
- Puri Lodging-House Act to the Geyonkhali Bazar 
oes Ack of the." in the Tamluk subdivision. The lodgers are not 
— numerous enough at that place to yield the owners 
of the lodging-houses a profit after paying license fees and meeting other 
necessary expenses ; and the extension of the Act will put a new instrument 
of oppression in the hands of the police, who will try to extort money from the 
owners by threats ; and when they are unable to do this, will make false com- 
plaints against them. No sooner had the Act been extended to the above 
place, than the able Subdivisional Officer, Babu Nandalal Bagchi, fined certain 
owners of lodging-houses for violating the law. This has so much terrified 
the owners that they do not dare to take out licenses. Again, the Sub- 
divisional Officer is wrong in having fixed an annual license fee of 8 annas 
for each lodger accommodated in a lodging-house without first ascertaining 
the average number of persons who put up every year in the lodging houses 
of this place. Strangers will also be put to great inconvenience by this 
extension of the Act; for when the owner of a lodging-house has already in 
his house the number of persons whom he can accommodate according to his 


license, he will not be able to take in more. Many strangers will thus have to 


pass the night in the open air. 

63. The Mihir-o-Sudhakar of the 14th December says that the Labour 
Commission contains no representatives of the 
coolies. Probably Government purposely excluded 
such representatives from the Commission. Can the Bengal Government give 
any satisfactory explanation of such exclusion? Mr. A. M. Bose and the editors 
of the Sanjivani and the Bankura Darpan newspapers ought to be taken on the 
Commission. 3 

64. The Bangavasi of the 14th December has the following :-— 

Bie Charles Elliot? During the five years of his administration of 
en these provinces, Sir Charles Elliott did nothing to 
entitle him to the love and respect of the Hindu public. He has on the other 
hand said and done many things which wounded Hindu feeling. Now that he 
is leaving this country, the Hindus are by no means sorry to bid him adieu. 
They feel that an oppressive burden is taken off their chest, and they heave a 
long-drawn sigh of relief. | 7 

We have no right to criticise Sir Charles Elliott’s administration. Subject 
to a foreign Government as we are, it cannot be expected that we should be able 
to understand or follow the line of policy which the rulers think it proper to 
adopt in maintaining their supremacy in this country. But when the represen- 
tatives of the Government—the officials, that is—wound our feelings, we feel 

ain, and. thanks tothe generosity of the British Government, we have the fullest 
iberty to give expression to our feelings. We, therefore, feel no hesitation in 
saying that Sir Charles Elliott has given us great pain not only by his adminis- 
trative measures, but by his direct and indirect interference with our social 
manners and customs. We do not object to the Government following its own 
policy for the maintenance of its supremacy in this country, or for furthering 
the interests of the British merchants; but we are deeply pained when our 
rulers do anything which affects our religion or society. It is a matter of regret 


The Labour Commission. 
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that Sir Charles Elliott did his best to destroy our social and religious. 

taking an active part in the passing of the Coen Act, by fae. btm kcagor a 
marriage and sea-voyage among the Hindus, and by inviting Hindus to un- 
Hindu entertainments at Belvedere. If Sir Charles had done all these things 
as & private individual, for instance as a Christian Missionary, we would have 
had no cause for regret. But he was the Lieutenant-Governor of a province 
and he lent the whole weight of his official position and authority to his attempt 
to revolutionise Hindu society. 

We have evidently fallen on evil days. There are not Hindus wanting to 
do honour to a man who proved a great enemy to the Hindus and their cause. 
a Sac rig — wc or a number of Bengal pandits have been induced 

y Pandit Mahes andra Nyayaratna, a worthy son of this Kaliyy 
worship Hindu-hating Elliott. set , 4 vale 

65. The same paper understands that the Bengal Government has asked 


| _ the Darjeeling Municipality to let it know whether 

BD on tgp be . = y ei it 1s advisable to bring the kukri within the purview 

re ' of the Arms Act. A Bhutiya struck a European 

with a kukri, and hence the proposal to restrict its 

use. Europeans frequently kill natives with their guns, but the Government 

does not even dream of restricting the use of ‘arms by a European. Speak of 
equality between Natives and Europeans after this! 


66. The Sanjivani of the 14th December has the following :— 


‘ : a : About a thousand fishermen of the Khulna 
Khulna by the Forest Deane ent, district have been almost ruined by an oppressive 
and harassing rule recently enforced by the Forest 
Department. ‘The fishermen of Khulna have so long been in the habit of fish- 
ing in the thousand and one rivulets which intersect the Sunderbans. Every 
year in the month of November, fishing parties, each consisting of four or five of 
them, used to visit these; rivulets in their fishing canoes and fish there for three 
successive months. During these three months they used to earn on the average 
eight or ten rupees per month per head by the sale of the fish they captured. 
But now their occupation is gone. This year at the usual time about a thousand 
fishermen with two or three hundred fishing canoes went to fish in the Sunder- 
bans, but the forest officers did not allow them to enter the rivers without fish- 
ing passes. Thus disappointed, the fishermen memorialised the Lieutenant- 
Governor against the forest officers, but no reply was forthcoming. So some of 
them came to our office to represent their grievances and seek our advice in the 
matter. 

It is no doubt very hard that the forest officers should »sevent a thousand 
fishermen from fishing in the waters in which they have been plying their 
calling for a long time, without giving them previous notice to the effect that 
they should be required to take out passes for the purpose. ‘The fees, more- 
over, which are demanded by the Forest Department for such passes seem to us 
to be ruinously heavy. Every fisherman is required to pay five rupees a week, 
ten rupees per month, or twenty rupees a year for fishing in the rivers of the 
Sunderbans. No fisherman, however, ‘earns more than eight or ten rupees per 
month, or twenty-five or thirty rupees for the fishing season in the whole year. 
It is quite impossible that they should pay a fee of twenty rupees a year to the 

Forest Department, The consequence is that these fishermen have given up 
their trade, and the fish supply of Calcutta has considerably diminished, During 
the months of November, December and January, fish used to be plentiful in 
Calcutta and used to sell at five annas or less per seer. But this year the fish 
supply from the Sunderbans being cut off, fish is selling at seven annas or more 
per seer in Calcutta. 

It is difficult to understand why the Forest Department should pass such an 
oppressive rule with regard to fishing inthe Sunderbans. The fish in the Sunder- 
bans are, so to speak fere nature. The Government has not to incur any expense 
in preserving them. The Government has to incur & large expense in preserv- 
ing the trees of the forest, and it is quite reasonable that it should require 
woodmen to pay for the trees they cut down. But why should ee 
ment require fishermen to pay for fish which naturally grow in abundance in 
the rivers of the Sunderbans? ‘The fishermen cannot be made to pay Wi : 

thing to the zamindar if they fish in the rivers within his jurisdiction. Why 
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should they be compelled to pay a tax to the Government ? The Government, 
it should be further noticed, is likely to be a loser by enfo the new fishing 
rule. The fishermen of Khulna have to pay an income-tax of ten rupees per 
head for carrying on the fish trade. If they have to give up their trade, the 
amount of income-tax at present realised from them will be lost to the Govern. 
ment. 
We cannot believe that the new fishing rule of the Forest Department is 
meant for bond fide fishermen. It is surely meant for those who fish for the sake 
of pleasure. But if it is true that the Government is bent upon taxing the 
fishermen for fishing in the Sunderbans, the rates of fees should be lowered. 
Every fisherman should be taxed according to his means, and in no case should 
he be made to pay more than five rupees & year. 

67. The same paper is sorry to learn that it is rumoured that Sir Charles 


| Elliott will be appoimted a member of the India 
The rumoured appointment of 


. ox Council to help the Secretary of State with his 
oa” Elliott to the India counsel in the matter of the proposed reform of the 


existing revenue system in India. The Bengal 
people are not thus going to be relieved, even though Sir Charles Elliott retires 
from this country. | 
68, The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 15th December sees no reason 
why certain Anglo-Indian papers should congratu- 
late themselves on Lord George Hamilton’s reply 
to the last Manchester deputation. When the 
Secretary of State has already seen improvement in the condition of the Indian 
finances, it is hard to guess what degree of improvement in their condition will 
justify him in granting the prayer of the Manchester men. As for the protest 
of the Government of India, the writer never knew that such protest carried 
any weight with the authorities at Home when it did not agree with their own 
views. ‘The persistence of the Manchester weavers cannot certainly bode 
good for India. ) 
69. The Dacac Gazetie of the 16th December regrets that Kumar Gopen- 


Kusner Govendve Sichien Deb's dra Krishna Deb, Officiating Judge of Dacca, in 


Lord George Hamilton’s reply to 
the last Manchester deputation. 


‘support of the Legal Practitioners’ whom the people had perfect confidence and from 


Act Amendment Dill. whom they expected quite a different thing, should, 
at the time of leaving Dacca, lend his support. to the Legal Practitioners’ Act 
Amendment Bill. 

70. The Sulabh Dainik of the 18th December writes as follows: — 


In his reply to the address of the Musalman 
Pe armmecmecs and the Musal- ¢ommunity, Sir Charles Elliottdefended his policy 


of patronising the Musalmans. The distinction 
between Hindus and Musalmans had been observed by his predecessors, and he 
only continued that policy in patronising the latter. ‘The Government is bound 
to protect the minority. The Musalmans are few, the Hindus are many. The 
Musalmans are weak, and the Hindus arestrong. The Government is, therefore, 
obliged to patronise the Musalmans. 

_ If we are not mistaken, the policy of observing a distinction between 
Hindus and Musalmans was first inaugurated by Lord Dufferin. Before histime 
Hindus and Musalmans were treated alike. Tho Musalmans used to sympathise 
with the Hindus, and had not learnt to treat their religion and customs with 
contempt. Favour was shown to. neither, and the Government always en- 
couraged merit wherever found. Inappointing candidates to postsin the public 


service, no distinction was made between Hindusand Musalmans—no distinction 
of creed or class was ever observed. 


But Lord Dufferin inaugurated a new policy. He was a shrewd states- 
man, and it was during his time that Russo-phobia became most rampant 
among the officials, Lord Dufferin saw that the Musalmans were a turbulent 
race, ‘l'hey were brave and powerful. It was a Musalman who killed Lord 


Mayo. It was a Musalman fanatic who murdered Chief Justice Norman. 
There is nothing too rash for a Musalman once goaded to desperation. If the 
Musalmans joined the Hindus and turned out against the Government, a Russiall 
invasion and conquest of India would be an easy affair. The Musalmans, 
therefore, must be won over. The Hindus were proverbiall 


atient and for- 
bearing. And, however cruelly oppressed, they were not like y to rise against 
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the Government if they were not backed by the Musalmans, This isthe reason 
why 8 breach has been made in the relations between the Hindus and the 
Musalmans. Since the time of Lord Dufferin, the Anglo-Indian officials have 
tried their best to widen the breach first made by him. 


Sir Charles Elliott in conclusion eulogised the Musalmans and paid an 
eloquent tribute to their glorious past. The retiring Lieutenant-Governor 
should not, however, forget that the Hindus are not a nation of yesterday, and 
that they have a mighty civilisation to boast of They were in the hey-day of 
their glory when the ancestors of the English nation roamed in the forest, 
clothed themselves in skins of animals and painted themselves blue—when 
Rome had not yet attained her power and Greece was not in her glory. Greece 
and Rome borrowed their civilization from India. The Hindus were a powerful 
and civilised race long before the Musalmans came into this country. It is a 
pity that Sir Charles Elliott should have extolled the Musalmans and kept the 


dus in the lurch. Being the Governor of a Province, he ought to have 
known Indian History bstter. 


II.—LeaGisiatIive. 


71. The Dacca Gazette of the 9th December says that Sir Alexander Miller's 


; proposal to withdraw the Jury Bill must be rerarded 
ma of tho ‘as aray of light in the midst of a deep darksieds. 
It is hoped that the Law Member will show similar 

consideration in regard to the Legal Practioners’ Act Amendment Bill also. 


72. It is rumoured, says the Pratikar of the 13th December, that Sir 
| Alexander Miller will withdraw the J ury Bill. The 
ame ey oe administration of the country may run on smooth! 
if the authorities show even as much consideration to popular opinion as they 
are doing in regard to this Bill. The Legal Practitioners’ Act Amendment Bill, 

too, should be withdrawn. 


73. The Bangavasi of the 14th December understands that. it is proposed 

to introduce a Bill in the Bengal Legislative Coun- 

A Bill for the protection of gj] having for its object the protection of Musalman 

— pilgrims, Will the Government have the courage 

to pass an oppressive measure like the Lodging-house Act with a view of 
restricting their liberty ? 


: me paper is at one with the Madras Government in thinkin 
bot cuit: . ‘ that if the Award of Interest Bill is passed the 
The Award of Interest Hull relations between the debtor and the creditor will 
be rendered very unsatisfactory, and all monetary dealings between them will 
be greatly hampered. The measure will not at the same time remove the evil 
complained of, which, in spite of the proposed law, will continue to flourish in 
secret. ‘Those who cite the Skastras in supporting the Bill, shoald first try to 
regulate Elindu society by Shuscric rules, - before asking a foreign Government 

to uphold those rules by passing prohibitive laws. as 

75. The Hitaishi of the 17th December observes that the existing law 
reluting to the execution of the decrees of Civil 
The execution of Civil Court (Courts is defective and requires to be amended. 
decrees. Under the existing law - ta. age free Feo 
‘t at the Court the money decreed in favour of his creditor. 
he Laat Ge not provide any means to inform the decree-holder that 
the money has been deposited by the judgment-debtor. _ The consequence is 
that sometimes even when the judgment-debtor has deposited money at the 
Court. the decree-holder being ignorant of the fact, proceeds to execute the 
decree and sell the property of the judgment-debtor. The latter of course 
applies to the Court and stays the execution of the decree, and the hsaypral 
holder has to bear the cost incurred in taking out the Courts order for : : 

execution. Sometimes the judgment-debtor naturally feels himself insu - 
when the decree-holder proceeds to execute his decree against him sine when 
he has deposited his dues at the Court, and on such occasions he may be pro- 


voked to assault the decree-holder and his men. 
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IV.—Native States. 


76. During his stay in Hyderabad, observes the Dainik-o-Samachar 
Chandrika of the 17th py remit the Viceroy 
Political Agents in Native pranted the Nizam a private interviéw. The Nizam 
Kane ~ has some acquaintance with English, but he did net 
venture to speak with the Viceroy in a language in which he was not well up! 
so, he appointed an interpreter of his own choice to help him in his exchange of 
thoughts with Lord Elgin. Why did the Political Agent prevent this interpreter 
from being present with tlie Nizam during his interview with the Governor. 
General ? ord Elgin ought to have made an enquiry into the matter. But he 
has turned out a great admirer of Political — and belauded them in his 
Hyderabad speech. Here is another instance of the highhandedness of Political 
Agents in Native States. Lord Dufferin once paid a visit to Rewa, The Political- 
ridden Dowager Rani appointed two interpreters to help her in representing her 
grievances to the Viceroy. One of these interpreters was well up in English, and 
the Political Agent managed to remove him from the presence of the Viceroy. 
The other being almost ignorant of English did not serve the Rani’s purpose, 
and the Political Agent stepped in and interpreted her representationsin his own 
way to His Excellency. Lord Dufferin had thus a garbled and misinterpreted 
version of the Rani’s grievances, The truthis that Political Agents are the 
actual rulers of Native States, and it is their highhandedness and over-bearin 


conduct that is shaking the confidence of the Native Chiefs in the justice of the 
British rule in India. 


V1I.—MIsceLLANEOUSs. 


77. The Darussaltanat and Urdu Guide of the 5th December has the 


ee following :— : 
ant en Government and the Hajji Ismail, a disciple of Sir Syed of Aligar, 


writes to us as follows in support of the Pilgrim 
Ships Act :— 


“‘Tf the Indian Musalmans are to live under the British rule, ‘and if the 
are anxious to be kindly treated by the British Government, they must rely 
upon that Government and should have the same confidence in the Englishmen 
who make laws and regulations for them as they would have in legislators 
following the same religion as themselves. They cannot otherwise expect to be 
favoured by the Government upon which they depend for their means of 
livelihood. ‘t‘he Musalmans should bo far from suspecting that their kind 
Government will make for them a law which will tend todo them harm. The 
Musalmans should preserve their dignity and self-respect and should not exhaust 


their energy by making a loud clamour and boistrous noise against Government, 
a habit generally met with among the Bengali Babus.” 


But who says that the Indian Musalmans dislike to live under the British 
rule? What we have to say is that if Government expects us to have con- 
fidence in it, it must first have confidence in us. But if it has no regard for our 
views on public questions, it is idle for it to expect our confidence in its policy. 
Our correspondent says:—‘* The Indian Musalmans should have the same con- 
fidence in the Englishmen who make laws and regulations for them as they 
would have in legislators following the same religion as themselves.” This 
leads us to expect that sone day or other he may say that native members are 
no longer needed in the Viceregal Council. Our correspondent further says:— 
“The Musalmans should preserve their dignity and self-respect, and should not 
exhaust their energy by making a loud clamour and boistrous noise against 
Government—a habit generally met with among the Bengali Babus.” We cannot 
help laughing at this. What havethe “dignified” and ‘ self-respecting” Musal- 
mans done for themselves during the last thirty years, and what harm have the 
Bengali Babus done to themselves by their boistrous clamour? Are the leaders 
of the Musalman community to look on silently when they see their coreligion- 
ists shot down? Does it become those leaders to support the authorities in 
their interference with the Muhammadan religion? Would the Musalmans have 
acted wisely if they had held a mass meeting at the Town Hall to support 
Sir Charles Elliott’s jury notification and thereby to oppose the Hindus, with 
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‘whom they are destined to live? We must be a boisterous people, since it 
is their hoisterousness that has secured for the Bengali Babus the lion’s share 
of the Government appointments, | 


78. There cannot bo the least doubt, says the Dacea Gazette. of the 9th 
; ___ December, that life and property were insecure 
anderiality tmong the Indians nd perfect anarchy reigned in the country under 
i862 Tule. 4 °° 
Mubammadan rule. Under British rule the people, 
It is true, enjoy perfect security of person and property; but they are 
falling victims in large numbers to epidemics of fever and cholera. Indeed, 
under the civilised rule of the British nation, nearly four times as many deaths 
occur in the country from preventable diseases as there used to be caused. by the 
knife of the murderer and the dacoit during the rule of the Musalmans. "This 
fact makes the advantages of a civilised Government very doubtful. In England, 
however, the rate of mortality is far smaller than what it isin this country. 
The difference in this respect between the two countries is due to the circum- 


stance that the British Government in India is indifferent to tho health of the 
subject people. | 


79. ‘The same paper says that not only was Sir Charles Elliott anxious to 
be known as the md bdp of the people, but it 
was also his wish that the Christian world should 
know him as a great patron of Christianity. But 
as his untoward luck would have it, he earned a bad namo in every thing 
that engaged his attention. And in spite of the waste of mission money, the 
wide distribution of Christian tracts, the brag of Christian Missionaries and 
their resort to various artifices for the propagation of their faith during his 
administration, Christianity made no progress whatever among the people of 
Bengal. And the reason was that the Bengali, though he possesses religious 
susceptibilities of a high order, has withal an acute understanding which can 
easily distinguish between a truly religious man and one who has only assumed 
the garb of religiousness. If there is any truth in Christianity, the Bengalis will 
certainly accept it, but not until they find the conduct of the Christians tally ne 
with the preachings of the missionaries, <A missionary may be found preaching 
on the roadside high morality from the gospels, but let hin. meet an Anglo- 
Indian and he is a changed man. Will not a Bengali turn his face away from 
such a missionary when he meets him next? The employment of zanana 
missionaries for the propagation of Christianity isan artifice which may succeed 
with a sensuous people, but not with the Bengalis. The Christian tracts and 
pamphlets in Bengali which are circulated for the same purpose are written 
in language so uncouth that it would best suit the mouth of a clown ina 


jaira party. 


Christianity cannot be propagated among the people of India by such artifices. 
So long as the white and pure skinned Christians who come to this weeny 
from Europe do not bring with them an equally pure and immaculate mind, 
so long will all artifices for the spread of Christianity fail, and so long will the 
people of India look upon the characterless, brutal whitemen as the serpent 
hidden under the flower. Sir Charles Elliott might have seen, if he had calmly 
thought over the matter, that it is the ill-treatment of the people by the 
Anglo-Indians that forms the chief obstacle to the propagation of Christianity 
in this country. 
1th December writes as follows: — 
~ ern ee A sovereign ought to place implicit trust in his 
Government should trust the gybjects. If the English Government trusts its 
— Indian subjects and employs them largely in its 
armies they will not hesitate to sacrifice their lives in the battle-field the 
defence of the empire on the day on which Russia may invade rn : rust 
a people, and you will get somet ing in return which can be = y on 
oF means. The writer would therefore beseech the English ru 8 to bee 
the Indians—a people who from the oldest times have been loyal to their 


‘regard their se attr 
The iy aad ven tg a sincerely loyal to their British rulers, and it is in the 


latter’s power to keep that loyalty unshaken. 


Sir Charies Elliott and the pro- 
pagation of Christianity in India. 


sovereign as possessed of divine attributes. — 
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81. Referring to the rumoured appointment of Sir Charles Elhott to the 

Wap: cenitored’ sppointenent of anale Council, the Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 
Sir Charles Elliott. to the India 12th December observes that this is bad news for the 
Council, = eople of this country. It is equally bad news 
to them that there will be changes introduced in the system of land revenue 
administration, and that Sir Charles Elliott will help the Secretary of State with 
his counsel in the matter. | | 


82. The Darussaltanat and Urdu Guide of the 12th December says :— 
What Sir Charles Eiliott has done during his 
pet, Charles Elliott and the tenure of office in Bengal for the benefit of the 
enyal Musalmans. . s : 
| eople is enough to perpetute his memory. 
We do not say that his administration has been entirely faultless, but we 
maintain that even those acts of his which must be pronounced to be errors, 
were all prompted by good motives. We can rightly say that Sir Charles 
Elliott is the best Lieutenant-Governor that Bengal has ever had. It is Sir 
Charles who has appointed educated natives to some posts which were so long 
reserved for English Civilians, The Muhammadan community of Bengal is 
grateful to His Honour for his grant of fifty thousand rupees for the establish- 
ment of a Muhammadan Hostel at Calcutta. His Honour may be assured 
that tho Muhammadans of Bengal are deeply grateful to him for the special 
favour which he has shown them in the matter of education and appointment in 
the public service. | 
83. The Hitavadi of the 13th December writes as follows :— 
| All vagabonds are busy making preparations 
Pe farewell honours to Sir for the worship of the Lieutenant-Governor. The 
arles Hiliott. . : ° : 
are grieved at the approaching departure of His 
Honour. They are, as it were, in mourning, and would seem to have lost their 
father. Prompted by a hope of reward, even old pandits have given up their 
daily devotions, The humility of Binay is noteworthy, and the Christian 
Kali has blackened his own face by joining the movement. Babus are giving 
dinners with the aid of Musalmans. No one has forgotten the benefit he has 
received. Gratitude is, as it were, welling up from their hearts. They say :— 
“Tf the Lieutenant-Governor has killed our mother’s bullock, he has given us 
shoes made of its hide to wear.” ‘There is nothing of which they are incapable 
to promote their own selfish interest. They have outdone the very dog in 
servility. 


84. Referring to a cooly-recruiting case in which a man married a woman 
in the mika form and then handed her over to a 
recruiter, the Bungavast of the 14th December 
observes that though the Government is aware of the existence of the cooly- 
recruiting abuses, it remains unmoved and perfectly unconcerned. The British 
Government prides itself on the abolition of the slave trade, but so great is 
English greed for money that it does not make the least attempt to abolish what 
is no better than slave trade in this country. 


85. Referring to the pandit’s address to the retiring Lieutenant-Governor, 
a _ the same paper makes the following observations:— 
aa. ee It is true that the Brahmans of the pandit 
, class have been greatly degraded of late. Still they 
have managed to keep themselves above the touch of politics. To whatever 
cause you may ascribe it, the pandit’s ignorance of the country’s politics is 
remarkable, and the little of politics that may now and then happen to come 
to their notice they hardly understand. Their mind is too simple to enter into 
the mysteries of politics. ‘This child-simplicity of mind has, however, unfortun- 
ately betrayed them into the hands of a shrewd, scheming pandit—Pandit 
Mahesh Chandra Nvayaratna,—who has induced them to put their heads into the 
noose which is meant for their destruction. They do not know that they are 
going to commit a moral suicide—so great is the delusion under which they are 
labouring, and this man, this astute pandit, who has completely killed his 
sense of self-respect and self independence, this Hindu-hater, is more dangerous 
to Hindu society than even Kalapahar, who could at least claim the credit 


that he was sincere in his open denunciation of the Hindu faith and in his 
adherence to a different religion. 


Cooly-recruiting abuses. 
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_ It is our conviction that the pandits who are going to present a 
address to Sir Charles Elliott have been siiadad . Pandit Mahesh hia 
Nyayratna. They certainly do not know what they are about, or they would 
not have agreed to do honour to the retiring Licutenant-Governor so loig as 
they had a drop of true Brahman blood in their veins. But, spellbound, ¢ ey 
are going to lay the axe at their own feet by doing honour to a great enemy 
of the Hindus and their religion and society. Sir Charles Elliott is a Christian 
of Christians. He madeno secret of his anti-Hindu principles in giving vent to 
his Christixn convictions, He openly encouraged proselytisation and all kinds 
of social reform of an anti-Hindu character, ite ae 

As for the so-called encouragement of sapskrit learning by the Govern- 
ment, we sometime ago exp'ained the aim and object of the official resolution 
on the éo/s in Bengal. We showed that the Government had a motive in estab- 
lishing scholarships and stipends for the pandits and sanskrit scholars (see W. R. 
N. P. for week ending 9th April 1892, paragraph 13.) 

86. Addressing Sir Charles Elllictt, the su/abh Daintk of the 14th Decem- 


ber makes the the following observations :— 

— honour to Sir Charles Sir Charles Elli tt, nt ought to be satisfied 

: with the honour you have already received, and you 
should not wish for more. You have received addresses from the Missionaries, 
the Musalmans and the Civilians. Why, then, try to induce a number of boys 
and unprincipled men to pri sent you with a farewell address which is not even 
worth the paper on which it is written? ‘Ihe Hindus wish you don voyage and a 
long life, and they pray toGod for your spiritual welfare. Do not expect to get 
a farewell address trom them. ‘!'hoxe Hindus who may honour you with an 
address are either mere boys or senseless, unprincipled flatterors, whose opinion 
carries no weight. 

87. The ee = the 14th ere doubts whether the 

usaiman meeting ke!d inthe Town Hall to give 

Ps Soop egg address tu Sir 9 furewell address to Sir Charles Elliott tn be 

| called a public meeting, inasmuch as it was 

attended only by a handful of the ate of that community who had private 

motivesin doing honour tothe re'iring Lieutenant-Governor. Sir Charles Elliott, 
however, was pleased with the honour shown him. 

In his reply Sir Charles took credit for employing a Musalman Sub- 
Registiar in every pluce which contained mainly a Musalman population. 
Whether that was a fact or not, it was pleasing to hear the retiring Lieutenant- 
Governor talk in this stain. He also took credit for the progress of education 
among the Musalmans during his rule. 

88. The Sanjivant of the 14th December brings tothe notice of the 
authorities a case of cooly recruitment. A man 
married a woman in Jamtara in the Sonthal Par- 

as district and then handed her over to a cooly recruiter in Mihijan. At 
itarampur the poor woman came to know her fate and complained to the police, 
who delivered her from the hands of the wily recruiter. In Chota Nagpur and 
the Sonthal Parganas such abuses in connection with cooly recruitment are 
taking place every duy. The wily recruiters ensnare hundreds of men and 
women every year, and doom them to a life of misery. The English 
eople fight with otber nations in order to abvlish the slave trade. But so 
linded are they by thoir love for their countrymen that they do not raise a 
finger to abolish from India what is no better than slave trade. 

89. The same paper observes that there is something very curious about the 

iin tikes Ghin Goins presentation of an address to the retiring Lieuten- 
addres te the retiring Lieuten. ant-Governor by the Society forthe Higher ‘Training 
ant-Governor. of Young Men. At the meeting which was leld to 
consider whether the Higher ‘Training Society should present an address to the 
retiring Lieutenant-Governor, the members were equally divided in their opinion, 
and Mr. U. R. Wilson, President of the meeting, sent out whips who found out 
half a dozen members of the Society in the adjoining play-gvounds, and got 
them to vote for the presentation of an address. Mr. W ilson had also as a last 
resort sought the help of Babu Kali Charan Banerji to conciliate the students. 
Mr. Wilson is indebted to Sir Charles Elliott in various ways, and he is bound 
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the students to Sir Charles Elliott, who has done them great harm? bi 
ought not to have hoger: to the pressure of Mr. Wilson. It is a great rélief, 
however, that all the students did not sing to the tune of Mr. Wilson, and that 
gome of them had the moral courage to oppose the proposal to present an 
address to Sir Charles Elliott on behalf of the — raining Society. 
~ 90. Referring to the address presented to the retiring Lieutenant-Gover- 
The address of the Calcntts Or on behalf of the Indian Medical Association 
medical profession to the retiring and the Calcutta medical profession, the same paper 
Lieutenant-Governor. observes that it has no objection to the terms of 
raise which find a place in the address, but it questions the right of Dr. Lal 
adhav Mukharji Rai Bahadur, to pose as the mouthpiece of the members of 
the Indian Medical Association and the Calcutta medical profession. The three 
tailors of Tooley Street addressed a petition of grievances to the House of 
Commons, beginning—“ We, the people of England” ; and the few members of 
the Managing Committee of the Calcutta Medical School have signed them- 
selves as ‘‘the members of the Indian Medical Association and the Calcutta 
medical profession.” Mr.R.D.Mehta and Reja Binaya Krishna took part in the 
roceedings of the meeting; but what connection have they with the Indian 
edical Association or the Calcutta medical profession? Are all the members of 
the Committee of the Calcutta Medical School “borrowed men” like them ? 
In the address the Lieutenant-Governor was prayed to remember the people and 
never to forget to promote their welfare. During his rule Sir Charles Elliott 
promoted the welfare of the people with a vengeance, and they would like to be 
saved from such promotion of their welfare in future. 

Mr. R. D. Mehta made a clever move at the meeting. He eulogised the 
retiring Lieutenant-Governor on behalf of the Alipore Local Board, although he 
knew full well that that body was not prepared to say anything in praise of 

Sir Charles Elliott. 


91. Referring.toa case in Hyderabad, Sindh, in which one Prabhu Das, a 
ee school, was convicted by the Euro- 
European Deputy Magistrate. y¥* pean Deputy Magistrate of the locality of the 
commission of a nuisance, the same paper makes the 


following observations :— 


We are tired of noticing the numerous cases of persecution of natives by 
Europeans which take place every day in the country. The Government ca 
us disloyal and seditious because we notice these cases and ventilate the 
grievances of the people. We cry for redress, but the grievances of the people 
are never redressed. ‘T'he Government pays no heed to the oppression by which 
they are being almost ground down. Our voice may be silenced; we can be’ 
gagged. But nature will not fail to take her revenge, and that revenge will 
prove disastrous. 

The Government is not doing well in appointing Europeans as Deputy | 
Magistrates. It is owing to their ignorance and incapacity that miscarriage of 
justice so frequently takes place in the country. | 


Danix Baaka t 92. The Damik Bharat Metra of the 14th December is sorry that the. 


Ac, Musalmans of Bombay should have done bodily. 
Toten eens boldness of the violence to the police officers who came to preserve 

the peace in a Hindu-Musalman quarrel in connection 

with a Hindu marriage procession passing by a Musjid at Quilon. It is the 

undue favour which the authorities have shown to the Musalmans in dealing 

with the Dhulia and other riot cases that has made them bold enough 

to attack the police. - Unless the ruffianly Musalmans are subjected to the 

rigour of the law, they will not give up their aggressive habit, and will some 

day or other try to set the authorities at naught. 

CHINSURA 


3 93. The Chinsura Vartavaha of the loth De- 
Vanravana, | Earewell honour to Sir Charles cember has received the following from a corre- 
Dec. 16th, 1895. sd spondent :— ) 


BELVEDERE, THe LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR’S ANTE-CHAMBER. 
(Sir Crarles Ellictt sitting alone.) 


Sir Charles Elliott (solilquising):—Alas! My happy days are gone. The 
‘five years of my rule during which I wielded the rod of power witha high — 
hand have at last come to an end. I had a brilliant career and a happy time‘ 
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of itn this country. I came here as a Magistrate, But my promotion fee 


rapid and sure. From a Magistrate I became a Commissioner, from . 
pa a ta a Chief Commissioner, and from a Chief Commissioner a pal ong 
Governor. It pains me much to lay down my office after such a long and 
uninterrupted enjoyment of power. How it 1s to rule over such a quiet and 
inoffensive race of people as the Bengalis! ‘hero is nowhere on earth a people 
more peaceful and more accustomed to serve than they. But the regret is, I never 
tried to make them happy. I have done absolutely nothing to promote their 
welfare, In fact, the little good I have done them is outweighed by the 
mischief I committed during my rule. I tried my best to lay the axe at-the 
root of high education pong | the Bengalis, I spared no pains io sow the seeds 
of dissension between the Hindus and the Musalmans, and lastly I issued the 
jury notification with the object of abolishing trial by jury in this country. 
his last was the crowning act of mischief. But alas! I was foiled, I was 
obliged to withdraw the jury notification, I tried to punish the Bengalis, but 
they managed to get the better of me. This is why I hate the Bengalis. Why 
should they be so shrewd and clever? Why should they dabble in politics ? 
Why should they oppose the Government in having its own way in everything ? 
Why should they make so much noise and raise a hue and cry over the conduct 
of the Government? It is not without reason that I tried my best to lay the 
axe at the root of high education in Bengal. British rule in India would be as 
evanescent and unsubstantial as a dream if we could not throw dust in the eyes 
of the Bengalis. | 
But let that be. I shall soon leave the country. But it would be a shame 
and disgrace if I did not leave something behind to commemorate my name. 
My predecessors have had their memorials, and I must have one. But the 
Bengalis, it is sure, will not willingly pay a farthing for the purpose of com- 
memorating my name. What is to oe done? There are Rajas and Nawabs 
in the country, and let me see if they cannot be prevailed upon to do something 
for me: all of them are not of the same nature. There are some among them 
who regard it as a great favour to be allowed to speak with a high official and 
are ready to do his biddings. My purpose is sure to be served by such. ; 


[Enter an orderly. | 


Orderly :—Khodaband! The Maharaja of Vizianagram presents his com- 
pliments. Bee 

Sir Charles: —Is there anyone else with him? 

Orderly :—No. 

Sir Charles :—I shall seo him presently. 


[ Exit orderly. | 


Sir Charless (soliloqguising):—Let me see if I cannot make use of this man 
in serving my purpose. His father was indebted to me for some valuable 
service I once did him. 


(Exit Sir Charles.) 


THe BrELVEDERE DRAWING-ROOM. 
The Maharaja of Vizianagram sitting alone. 


[Enter Sir Charles. The Maharaja rises 
and shakes hands with him. They both 
take their seats. } 


Sir Charles:—My dear Maharaja, I am so glad to see you! The lapse of 
time makes a friend’s visit doubly sweet. What may be the object of your 
visit ? 

oia:—Friend and protector of all who seek your favour, I have no 

BB pti in coming to aie you a visit for this the last time. vt pale 

have come to you, you have granted my prayer. Like the celestia tree, 

kalpataru, you never fail to fulfil the desires of your admirers and tnrourites, 

Now that you are going away, they become friendless. Where will they vite 
protection and comfort now? I have come here to bear you company an 
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dance attendance on you during the last few days of your rule. We may not 
meet again. , 


[Enter Abdur Rahman. All three shake 
hands and take thetr seats. | 


Sir Charles :—All is well with you Khan Saheb ? 
Abdur Ruhmin:—Where is the possibility of evil under your Honour’s rule? 
But alas! how shall we fare during your Honour’s absence? You are our 


ma-bup. I owe everything to your Honour’s favour. Who will take care of me 
when you go away ? 


[ Rubs his eyes with his handkerchief. } 


Maharaja of Vizianagram (aside):—This man, I see, is awfully clever. 
He has cleverly struck a mournful tune. He makes a parade of his devotion 
very successfully. But he must not outdo me. My father was indebted to 
Sir Charies Kiliott. (Aloud.) Your Honour, what have you not done for the 
people? You have made a Bengali the Commissionor of a Division and another 
the Commissioner of Excise. You are always anxious to promote the people’s 


welfare. ‘They will never again have so good a ruler as you. 


[Abdur Rahman makes a free use of his 
handkerchief. | 


Sir Charles:—Do not be cast down with grief. Things must have their 
course. The new Lievtenant-Governor is a good ruler and he will give you 
satisfaction. Nemember me if you ever fall into danger. But what have you 
done to commemorate my name ? 

Mohar.j.1:—Your memory will ever remain fresh in the mind of the people. 
Your good acts will commemorate your name. But there should be an outward 
token of the peuple’s gratitude. And if Khan Saheb and myself open a 
subscription list, who is there that will not wiliingly put his name to it? What 
do you say Khan Saheb? 


Abiur Rahman:—There is no doubt about it. The people must be sadly 


degraded if they do not pay subscriptions for the purpose of commemorating 
the name of a good ruler like your Honour. . 


Sir Charles:—Do as you think best. 


(Exit Sir Charles Elliott.) 


The Maharaja and Abdur Rahman walking together. 


Maharaja :— Khan Saheb, do you see how the matter stands? 

Abiur Ruhman :—Certainly. But, Sir, to tell the truth, the Bengalis will 
not pay a farthing. What is to be done? 
| Maharaja:—\.et us open a subscription list. 
better. If we fail, no blame will attach to us. 


94. The Dainik-o-Samachur Chandrika of the 15th December writes as 


follows :— 
Sir Charles Elliott at the Higher Politics was discussed on the occasion of the 
Training Society. 


presentation of a farewell address to Sir Charles 
Elliott by the Higher Training Society. But we thought that nothing but cakes, 


lemonades, and topics relating to physical exercise would be discussed, for 
thanks to the Lieutenant-Governor and Lady Elliott, Hindu boys have obtained 
sufficient higher training to discuss such things. Sir Charles, however, did not 
fail to mske the best of the opportunity. He vented his spleen upon the 
- Native press in the course of his exhortations to the school boys. His criticism 
of the native press has, however, been milder than it used to be, though he did 
not fail to Larp upon his old tune, namely, that censure of the wrong actions of 
Government officers was nothing but showing disloyalty to Government, and that 
a number of native papers existed solely for the purpose of blaming every action 
of Government. It is unnecessary now to reply to this, for it has been replied 


to during the last five years. The leaders of the Higher Training Society, who 


are all patriots to the backbone, are probably jubilant over the Lieutenant- 
Governor's reply. : . 


If we succeed, so much the 
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95. Judging from the large number of marriages among the Hindus 
deed Mile ak a a, observes the Danik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 
sreepedlty. vo eran? See December, the Collector of Gaya is of opinion 

that the material condition of the ple is improv- 
ing This European official is evidently ignorant of the fact that a Hindu 
father 1s strictly enjoined by the shastras to marry his daughter, All Hindu 
git above a certain age have thus to be married, whether the condition of their 
ather is good or bad. And if girls are to be married there must be a corre- 
sponding number of boys and young men who must be married also. This is a 
simple truth which everybody can understand, But men who have not the 
ere or the inclination to understand this simple truth are the rulers of a 
ndu country! The European Deputy Magistrate of Sitamarhi says that the 
stom must be very well-off when they come from distant places to the fair at 
itamarhi. Did the Deputy Magistrate of Sitamarhi take acensus of the beggars 
and Sann yasis who generally frequent a fair? But great 1s official ingenuity ! 
In the opinion of the Collector of Patna even men who live on a single meal of 
powdered barley are surpassingly rich. There is nothing which is not, accord- 
ing to the officials, a sign of the material prosperity of the people. The 
recrudescence of theft and dacoity is ascribed to the increase of gold ornaments 
in the country. The increase of the liquor traffic is said to be a sign of the 
people’s prosperity and the growth of litigation of their leisure and wealth. If 
a man performs the sradh ceremony of his departed parents, he must be a rich 
man. A stock argument of the officials to prove the growing prosperity of the 
people 1s that the increasing sale of stamps proves that they are rich enough to 
carry On monetary transactions. Sale of stamps means transfer of property. 
And every man of sense can easily understand that transfer of prosperity means, 
if anything, transfer of existing wealth from one hand to another. It does 
not mean the enrichment of the people, but the enrichment of some of them and 
the impoverishment of others. 

96, The Dai.tk-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 18th December thus com- 

The Civil Service Dinner speech ments on the Civil Service Dinner speech of Sir 
of Sir Charles Elliott. Charles Elliott: — 

In his Civil Service Dinner speech Sir Charles Elliott advised the Civilians 
not to pay heed to the criticisms of newspapers nor to be upset by newspaper 
attacks. ‘Those who are gifted with a sensitive temperament,” observed His 
Honour, ‘‘ leading them to lay such attacks too much to heart, would do well 
never to read papers in which they are likely to be found.” It goes without 
saying that in making these remarks the Lieutenant-Governor had the native 
press in his mind. For it is well-known that he himself did pay heed to the 
unfavourable criticisms of the Anglo-Indian press and could not treat its attacks 
with contempt and indifference. This was proved when Sir Charles Elliott 
was severely taken to task by the Anglo-Indian press for unfavourable remarks 
passed by him on Anglo-Indian merchants and shop-keepers in his Resolution 
on the Income-tax Administration. If, moreover, the writings of the native 

ress are beneath the notice of the officials, why should Sir Charles Elliott 
a so eloquent in venting his spleen on it? It is difficult to understand why the 
native press should be so strongly condemned in season and out of season for its 
criticisms of official measures and of the conduct of erring officials. ‘Those 
officials, of course, who expect to find indiscriminate praise 10 newspapers have 
the fullest liberty to avoid a touch with the native press and ignore its criticisms. 
But it is not wise to expect that the press should indulge itself in nothing but 
saying sweet things about the officials. That the native press is a valuable 
auxiliary to the Government of the country, and that its unfavourable criticisms 
have a chastening influence upon the Government have been repeatedly 
acknowledged by English statesmen like Lord Metcalfe, Lord Bentinck and 
Lord Ripon. And Sir Charles Elliott, being himself the Governor of a large 
and important province, has proved himself thoroughly unworthy of his 
position and of the race of which he comes, by advising the European officials 
m this country to disregard the opinions of the press. The British nation has 
always been a staunch supporter of the liberty of the press, and there 1s no other 
race on’ earth which has better appreciated the value and importance of 
newspaper criticism. Sir Charles Elliott committed many blunders, — — 
those were unsparingly criticised by the native press. If he had been gi 
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ith large-heartedness, he would have, on the eve of his retirement, ‘confessed 
Nis pho. instead of finding fault with his eritics. 

In his speech Sir Charles Elliott further observed that he placed a special 
value on the expression of good will by the service to which he belonged. 
«I have always felt,” said he, “that the judgment of one’s own service regard- 
ing one’s career affords the best and surest measure of its worth.” The 
observations of the retiring Lieutenant-Governor have sony f surprised us, 
Whe is there on earth who is not praised by his own party? Not to make a 
comparison, which is always odious, even a notorious ruffian is held Mm great 
esteem by the gang to which he belongs. The head of the Civilians says that 
their praise and expression of good-will alone are enough forhim. He has nothing 
to do with the opinion of the seventy milions of people whom he ruled! Wag 
there a deluge of champagne at the Civil Serviee Dinner? . 

“« Another rule of policy,” observed Sir Charles Elhott, “which I kept 
steadily in mind is to avoid, if possible, washing official soiled linen in public. 
Such was the golden rule of that past master in the art of managing men, Sir 
Alfred Lyall. If censure were called for, he administered it In private. To 
gibbet a peecant colleague in a public resolution is to lower the prestige of the 
service; and it has been done in the past nowhere but in India.” It is well 
known that Sir Charles Elliott faithfully followed the policy which he thus lays 
down. He never publicly censured a peccant official, and he alone can say if 
he ever administered a rebuke to him in private. It has been the experience 
of the public that erring officials who have been found fault with by them and 
censured by the High Court have as a rule been rewarded by the retiring 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

One is led to suspect that the observations made by the retiring Lieutenant- 
Governor in his Civil Service Dinner speech were meant to win over his 
successor to his line of policy and thinking. We do not know what is in store 
for Bengal, but we need not fear that Sir Alexander Mackenzie will follow 
Sir Charles Elliott’s policy with regard to peccant officials when he says that 
his master, Sir Ashley Eden, will be his model in the administration of the 
country. The new Lieutenant-Governor, too, gave a faint indication of his 
policy in his speech at the Civil Service Dinner, And although he does not 
elate us with hope, he gives us no cause for apprehension. 

97. The Suiab Dainit of the 19th December thinks that Sir Alexander 
| Mackenzie declined to be present at the meeting in 
which the Musalmans presented a farewell address 
to Sir Charles Elliott, simply to avoid giving rise to the impression in the 
public mind that he had any undue partiality for the Musalmans, Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie acted wisely in not being present at the Musalman 
meeting. 


Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 


Urtiva PAPERS. 


98. The Samvad Vahika of the 31st October approves of that observation 
of Sir Charles Elliott’s whereby His Honour dis- 
suades the Christian Missionaries from sending 
their delegates to China for the propagation of the 
gospel, and suggets that India is a better field for such work. 

99. The same paper is sorry to learn that an attempt is being made by, 
interested parties in England to force the laws, 
that govern English factories, upon Indian factories 
whether the latter require them or not, and urges 
that the Government of India should invariably keep the interests of Indian 
factories before their mind’s eye. 

100. The Samvad Vahika of the 31st October and the Utkal Dipika of the 
2nd and 9th November heartily support the proposal 
of Mr. Cooke, Commissioner of the Orissa Division, 
to incorporate the Sambalpur district: of the Central 
Provinces and the Ganjam district of the Madras Presidency, with the Orissa 
Division of the Bengal Presidency, and express their surprise at the reticence 
of Government in passing over a popular scheme without any notice, though 
the same has been the subject of public comment for a large number of years 
in all the native papers of Orissa. ‘The writers are of opinion that as the 
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Government of India has sanctioned the proposal of the Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces to abolish Uriya from the courts of Sambalpur, a fresh 
impetus has been given to the public feeling in the matter, and that feelin 
cannot subside without the restoration of Orissa to its past integrity. The 
writers call upon Mr. Dutt, the Officiating Commissioner of Orissa, to work 
out the line, sketched out for him by his predecessor. | 

101. Referring to the enquiries of Government regarding the reduction of 

: , marriage a which are incurred by the mem- 
The Hindu marriage expense bers of the Hindu community, the Utkal Dipika of 
pala ! the 2nd November points out that the Hindu mar- 
riage law is very good, but evil practices in connection with marriage have grown 
up in the course .of time that require eradication. Among the evil practices, the 
most important are those which relate to the heavy prices that the guardians 
of the bridegroom or bride, as the case may be, charge for securing a fitting 
match. ‘These practices may be designated as the selling and purchasing of 
brides and bridegrooms. | 

102. The Oriya and Navasamvad of the 6th November recommends an 

: aie | em of the og ie of sub-post-masters in mu- 

nerease = Ok pay proposed ior fassal stations, as their responsibilities are great 
esieearareeuegs and the income of their aepistinin sufficient to 
admit of such increments. 

103. ‘he Utkal Dipikaof the 9th November is mortified to find that Orissa 
is sleeping over Congress matters, while the rest 
of India are busy in electing delegates for its Poona 
meeting. The writer reads a homily to educated Orissa, and exhorts them to 
keep pace with the progress of time. 

104. ‘The same paper advises Government to have some of their printing 

work executed by local presses, as Government 


FP ctpromiod Patronage for the would save a good deal thereby. 


Congress matters in Orissa. 


105. The same paper points out that the portion of the Grand Trunk 
Budmashes infesting a certain Road lying between the Brahmini and the Bai- 
rtion of the Grand Trunk Road tarni is not safe for travellers to journey, as it is 

in Orisee. infested by cheats and robbers, and supports its 
remarks by quoting particular instances of such crimes that have come to its 
knowledge, and draws the attention of the authorities to the same. 


NARAYAN CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, 
Off. Bengali Translator. 
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